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PREFIXED to the second of the publications which we have 
placed at the head of our article, is an Essay ‘* on the advance- 
ment of science as connected with the rise and progress of the 
Royal Institution ;” and we think it right to state in the outset, 
that it is solely to the said essay, or retrospect, or eulogium, for 
we know not well how to fit it with an appellation, that our re. 
marks are to be directed. Our object too in fixing upon this 
production we may also state, is not to draw from ils contents a 
connected view of what has been imagined or achieved by philo- 
sophers during any given period of time : it is merely to present 
to our readers a fair and warranted specimen of that kind of 
style which is cultivated at present in the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, for illustrating facts or expounding’ doctrines in 
the more severe and recondite departments of science; and to 
exhibit, as we go along, a few traits of that unaffected mo 
which never fails to adorn the labours of those who are distin« 
guished either by talents for deep research, or by high scientific attain- 
ments. We have not heard indeed, who is the author of the 
little performance of which we are now speaking; but judging 
from internal evidence we should be disposed to ascribe it to 
the professor of chemistry in the Royal Institution, to whom 
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we are also indebted for the geological outlines which will form 
the main subject of this article. 

We agree then, in the first place with our learned author, 
whoever he may be, that “ it can but rarely happen, that the 
concentrated genius of ages and the multifarious science of a 
wide extended world, should be traced before us by a master’s 
hand, in one clear and highly finished picture ;” and moreover 
that, “ when such a view is offered, we know of no greater in- 
tellectual treat;” but we have great doubts notwithstanding, 
whether an individual or even a corporate body can so speak of 
their own exploits as to secure for themselves the same degree 
of interest and adimiratinn, or to communicate the same degree 
of delight as when they record the successes of others. We 
shall be better understood perhaps, when our reader has perused 
the following sentence. We do not now address the public,” 
says the author of this essay, ‘‘ as mere journalists, but we raise 
the veice of the Royal Institution of Great Britam; and in 
tracing rapidly the march of science from the foundation of our 
establishment, we shall reclaim with pride the concentrated glo- 
ry of discoveries which would have shed no mean lustre diffused 
over the philosophy of an age.” We cannot help supposing, 
but that we are given to understand, in pretty plain words too, 
that all the discoveries and improvements which have been 
made in the present century originated, or were perfected, in the 
Royal Institution. None certamly value more highly than we 
do the successtul Jabours of Sir H. Davy, nor prize in a greater 
degree the vast additions which he has made to chemical know- 
Jedge both in respect of facts and principles; still we have not 
been so inattentive to what has been going on in other quarters 
of the world, as to concede to the claims of any one association 
the “ concentrated glory” connected with every division of natu- 
ral philosophy. ‘That we are not overstraining the meaning of 
the words which we have transcribed is abundantly manifest 
from the spirit of the whole paper taken together, and particu- 
larly from a passage towards the close of it, where, imploring the 
protection of the State, and soliciting a portion of those rewards 
which are bestowed upon such of our countrymen as have raised 
the nation to glory by the arts of war, the author modestly asks, 
whether “ it might nut be right to hold forth some encourage- 
ment to others who have raised the British name at least as high, 
by pursuits which lead to the civilization and general improve- 
ment of mankind.” In the same tone of feeling an objection is 
removed, which, it should seem, was at one time urged 
against the establishment of the Institution, namely, that it would 
tend to diminish the importance of our elder societies. An a 
is therefore boldly made te the annals of the Royal’Society itself 
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for the record of their services, accompanied with the unassuim- 
ing remark, that it will not be “ any disparagement to the dignity 
of that venerable body to shew that some of the fairést flowers of 
her later transactions were sown and nurtured by the experi- 
mental manipulations not of a jealous rival, but of a useful 
and laborious ally.” 

It is not our business however to dispute with this eulogist of 
the Institution the “ concentrated glory of discoveries” which he 
has raised his voice to reclaim ; we proceed, therefore to abstract 
a paragraph or two from his inimitable performance, as a sample 
of the language in which he chooses to describe the sowin 
and nurturing of scientific flowers of experimental mdne- 
pulations. 


“The history of chemical science,” says he, “ must for ever 
date one of its principal epochs from the foundation of the labora- 
tory of the Reyal Institution. The reformed doctrines of the 
French school were but just firmly established by the powerful 
engine of her nomenclature, and the expiring groans of the phlogis- 
tic hypothesis were still heard in the last writings of Dr, Priestley, 
when a new power of nature was developed by the experiments of 
Galvani, and a new and powerful instrument of research, combined 
by the genius of Volta. The experimentalists of our school were nut 
behind others in their investigations of the laws of galvanism ; and 
various were their improvements in the Voltaic apparatus, till its 
splendid powers were first fully displayed-im giant greatness, in the 
history of the Institution, The impulse which was given to science 
by these striking discoveries vibrated to every part of the civilized 
world, and the crowded lectures in which such wonderful novelties 
were displayed, with all the powers of eloquence and all the aids of 
a splendid apparatus, contributed not a little in this country, to the 
rapid diffusion of a taste for philosophic enquiry.—It was now that 
a light broke forth from her laboratory whose splendour was to ra- 
diate to-every branch of chemical science, and which while it con- 
firmed in some things the gencrally reecived doctrines, was destined 
to effect a revolution in others as important as it was unlooked 
for; foreign nations were emulous in offering their tribute of 
udmiration to the genius of the British school, and the rival policy 
of a hostile government presented a civic crown to the pre-eminence 
of transcendant merit. The energy which was thus communicated 
to science spread to all the parts of the civilized world with the ra- 
pidity of the electric shock ; the rays of the new light were res 
flected from every quarter, and discoveries, which were but the 
consequences of the newly-ascertained law of nature, flowed in 
with a tide which almost overwhelmed the imagination. The 
effects of the explosion of fire damp in coal mines has long been 
known and deplored; but the frequency and devastating conses 
guences of it, in the last few years, has made every friend of hu- 
manity shudder, and look forward with horror to the certainty 
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of its more a a occurrence, in proportion to the daily extend- 
ing progress of the miner in his subterraneous operations ; urged 
by the heart-rending cry of suffering humanity, science turned 
aside from her speculations, and after an examination of the nature 
of the enemy with which she had to contend, traced with laborious 
and often dangerous perseverance, its most recondite principles, 
and at length presented to the astonished and grateful miner the 
ignited elements of explosion fluttering harmless in a wire cage. But 
whilst proclaiming a train of discoveries whose splendour and im- 
portance have never been equalled, and whose bright effulgence 
will distinguish her name, as the names of those in whom she 
glories as her sons;” (what is meant by all this we beg to know) 
“« the Royal Institution has not been unmindful of less striking 
though scarcely less useful interests. In the department of 
geology, she boasts of the first attempt to describe the strata and 
mineral productions of Great Britain with reference to a collection 
ever open to the public. As a school of chemistry, we boldly 
challenge competition.” (comparison he means surely) “ It is 
here that we behold a sight not to be paralleled in the civilized 
world. It is hither that our country women flock to give their all- 
powerful countenance to pursuits whieh ennoble the mind. While 
beauty and fashion continue to patronize mental improvement, it 
will ever be unfashionable to be uninformed: and while we ac- 
knewledge with gratitude the benefit which science derives from a 
patronage which is as irresistible as it is extensive, justice calls upon 
us to rebut the charge of fickleness. Long may the ladies of 
London, &c. &c. And can it now be a question whether the Royal 
Institution is to stand? We boldly answer No.” But ‘* our 
arrears trifling as they are, clog our exertions; and the hands of 
the Hercules, who even in his infant days, has given such promise 
of future excellence, are bound by a mere spider’s web. Be it rememe 
bered, at all events, that we sink not noiseless into oblivion : our 
fame is gone abroad to all the corners of the earth, and if we fail 
in the face of the world, our lists will no longer be the register of 
names which radiate and reflect the glory of this splendid establish- 
ment, but the barren catalogue of those who hed not spirit enough 
tv support an institution which had been so pre-eminently distin- 
guished in the cause of humanity and philosophy.” 


After reading these quotations, taken from a paper of about 
twenty pages, no man can be at a loss to determine the extent of 
the claims which a body of men, allowing such a piece of infla- 
ted absurdity to come out under their sanction ought to have 
upon a discerning public. We can say for ourselves, most con- 
scientiously, that we never saw as much assurance combined 
with the same quantity of bad writing, in any essay, scientific 
or literary, whether acknowledged or anonymous. It is quite 
wnigue. Who, for example, ever heard a man in his senses 
talk of “ the circle of our pursuits seeming to expand as we con- 
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template the concentric efforts of others?” or of a contemplation 
which “ assists in forming useful anticipations of future pros- 
pects ;” or of mathematicians beholding “ the abstrusé calculations 
of numbers and of space applied to the forms of matter ;” or of 
the “ fundamental doctrines of motion being referred to mathema- 
tical axioms :” or of “ investigating the passive strength of mate- 
rials?’ or of “ twenty thousand volumes in all current lan- 
guages!” We take leave however, of this unknown academician ; 
exhorting him, when he next takes up his pen to give bis annual 
retrospect of philosophical discoveries, to attend more to coms 
mon sense than to sounding words, and in all the details of his 
*€ sowing and nurturing experimental manipulations,” to give us 
facts and results whatever they may be, in the plain language ap- 
propriated to science. | 

Mr. Brande’s book, to the consideration of which we now 
proceed, demands attention on two separate accounts; first ay 
containing a few specific notices relative to the mineralogy of 
of this Island, and secondly as supporting a particular theory 
- tothe formation and arrangement of mineral substances at 
arge. 

We begin with his map, or section, of the strata from Londos 
to Cornwall and Cumberland, respectively, in which we suspect 
there are several inaccuracies. For example, in describing the 
amygdaloid or toadstone of Derbyshire, he represeuts it as bemg 
massive like granite, and cutting across the limestone strata from’ 
below, whereas the true position of the said amygdaloid is in 
beds, alternating with, or resting upon, the calcareous rocks. 
There is a similar mis-statement, too, with regard to the green- 
stone of Cornwall. This rock is likewise represented as being 
massive like granite, and as shooting veins into the clay slate, 
or slate kilns, according to the local terminology adopted by Mr. 
Brande ; but every body knows that the true situation of the 
Cornwall greenstone is that of beds in the clay slate, along with 
serpentine. We have some difficulty in accounting for such 
gross blundering in matters so obvious aud generally known, and 
what is more surprising, in direct opposition to his own state.’ 
ment in the letter-press portion of his book. At page 117, when 
speaking of trap rocks, and more particularly of greenstone, he 
observes, that “‘ in Derbyshire these rocks are among the tran- 
sition series of Werner; they form s¢rata and fill cavities in the 
limestone.” In the map, hqwever, there is no greenstone strata 
whatever represented in the Derbyshire district, whilst the amyg- 
daloid, the only trap rock therein exhibited, appears like a mass 
spouted up from the Plutonic regions, and forcing its way 
through the superincumbent limestoue. - A suspicious contro- 
versialist would maintain that this glaring inconsistency between 
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the pen and the pencil was a private sacrifice offered up at the 
shrine of theory. At all events the object is very manifest: the 
trap rocks compose one of the hills of strife upon which the 
Wernerians aud Huttonians have long exercised the weapons of 
controversy, it is very natural therefore that a disciple of the 
latter school should be eager to provide the BEAUX and BELLES 
of the metropolis with a species of argument best suited to 
the nature of their studies, a splendidly coloured plate, being 
morally certain that few of them would ever reach the 117th 
page of his outlines to tease him with questions on the consist- 
ency of his statements, 

2. We were struck with the inaccurate and unscientific 
manner in which Mr. Brande speaks of granite, in his 43d and 
44th pages. After mentioning that we have fine grained and 
coarse grained granite, he adds, “ the former is abundant in 
Scotland, the latter in Devonshire and Cornwall.” Now, the 
fact is, that most of the Scotch granite is coarse granular. Again, 
on the same subject, be remarks, that “ if we examine a granitic 
district in nature, we shall observe, in regard to it, two leading 
phenomena. The one is, that veins of granite frequently shoot 
from the great mass into the superincumbent strata.” We have 
merely to state however iv answer to this, that the extensive gra- 
nitic range of the Riesengeberge exhibited no such appearance 
to the acute and enlightened eye of Raumer, one of the best ob- 
servers of our time. 

3. The meagre account of the highly interesting hill of Avie- 
more appears to us exceedingly incorrect. The author calls the 
district of Aviemore granitic, whereas the hill itself is gueiss, al- 
ternating with beds of granite and traversed with veins of that 
rock. We do not however call in question his statement that 
such veins are seen “ penetrating the slaty rock in all direc- 
tions,” and that “ upon the weather worn side, facing the north- 
east, a large vein of granite may be perceived, widest at bottom, 
running nearly perpendicular, and enlarging into a mass or stra- 
tum of granite, between the schistose layers;” but we crave liber- 
ty to add, that many of those veins are seen terminating both 
above and below, and that, consequently, they cannot have been 
ejected from the great Huttenian furnace in the bowels of the 
earth, Such veins are of contemporaneous formation with the 
rocks in which they are found; for we hold so far with Werner, 
as to deny the position of Mr. Brande, that‘‘ every vein must be 
of a date superior to that of the body which contains it.” Every 
one in the smallest degree acquainted with these matters knows 
the nature of the argument and the conclusion which the Hutto- 
nians have founded on the facts now alluded to by Professor. 
Brande. From the shooting of granite veins into the superin- 
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cumbent strata they labour to prove both that the granite must 
have been in a state of fusion at the moment of its injection, 
and also, as a natuwal consequence, that it must be of later 
formation than the strata which it penetrates. But to satisfy our 
author that the facts for which he contends, would even if sub+ 
stantiated, go only a very little way in making out his point, we 
have to remind him that many other rocks, besides granite, shoot 
veins from their masses, both upwards and downwards; which 
rocks, even according to the leading principles of the Huttonian 
theory itself, could never have been in a state of fusion. This 
is found to be the case with floetz limestone, sand stone, and 
even clay slate; and, indeed, there are few rocks which do not 
occasionally exhibit, at their line of junction, appearances of the 
same description with those which sometimes occur at the june» 
tion of granite with gneiss, or clay slate. 

4. The professor after admitting that there are granjte veins 
frequently discovered which cannot be traced to any original mass 
or mountain, informs us, that “ Dr. Hutton, from collateral evi- 
dence, conceives that these are always united to some granitic 
mass, though too deep, or at too great a distance to betraced and 
discovered.” What, we beg leave to ask, is Dr. Hutton’s evi- 
dence, either collateral or direct? It amounts, at the best, to 
mere conjecture, grounded too on ‘a bold hypothesis, unwar- 
ranted by reason, and uusupported by observation. Such veins, 
we repeat, are contemporaneous, exactly like the silicious and 
calcareous veins which present themselves in the most common 
rocks of the floetz formation, and which are to be seen on a sill 
smaller scale, in almost all the members of the quartz and-clay 
families. Our author is exceedingly uufortunate in all his ex- 
amples under this head. He refers to Portsoy and Glentilt, to 
some of the Western isles of Scotland, particularly 'Tirce and 
Coil, as also to some parts of Cornwall. Now, it happeuis that 
iu Gleutilt there is no granite at all, whilst the granitic veins at 
Portsoy can in general be traced to their termination, both 
above and below. ‘Those again, of ‘Tirce and Coll, are evidently 
of the contemporaneous formation, the nature of which we have 
already described. 

5. The account of Porphyry and Serpentine, in the opening of 
the third lecture, is extremely meagre and unsatistactory. Does 
Mr. Brande not know that the basis of porphyry may be claystone, 
hornstone, and pitchstone, as well as felspar? Is he certain, 
moreover, that he ever saw serpentine resting upon blocks of 
porphyry? And what are we to understand by the very loose 
expressions, ‘ veins of granite associating with those of steatite, 
pervading the granite?” and “ Serpentine at Portsoy associating 
with granite?” Such descriptions of the locality aud relative situa- 
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tion of rocks, would not be pardoned in a common miner. Of 
limestone too, that very important mineral substance, all that we 
are told with respect to its geoguostic relations, at least, is, that 
it is associated among primary rocks with mica-slate and serpen- 
tine, and that in “ Inverary Park it may be seen in contact with 
mica-slate and porphyry.” After these enlightened and profound 
remarks, which constitute the philosophy of this part of the geo- 
logical outlines, we are gravely informed, that “ the most es- 
teemed varieties (of marble) are perfectly white and free from 
veins, somewhat translucent, and susceptible of a good polish ;” 
and that “ these marbles are imported for ornamental purposes, 
especially for those of the sculptor,” all which is followed by this 
simple assurance: “ We have now considered a highly impor- 
tant series of rocks, and have enumerated their characters as in- 


* sulated individuals.” 


To be serious, had this book been the first publication in the 
department of mineralogy; had Werner, and Kirwan, and Von 
Bush, and J ameson, never written their several works had the 
English public in these times had as few means of prosecuting 
this interesting study, as they possessed in the days of Burnet or 
Whiston, then, peradventure, might such a treatise as that now 
before us, have done some credit to its author, and some good, 
perhaps, to the inquisitive student. But, in the present state of 
knowledge, both as to simple minerals, and the composition and 
relation of mountain rocks, the case is, without doubt, entirely 
different, and these “ Outlines of Geology,” accordingly, contain 
not, we are positively certain, one single fact or argument which 
is not already before the public in a more accurate and intelli- 

ible form. Considering what has been done by the Geological 
saci the Wernerian Society, by Dr. Kidd, and Professor 
Jameson, compared with the scanty and incorrect details of Mr. 
Brande, we cannot sufficiently condemn the imprudence of the 
writer, in the journal of the Royal Institution, who says, in allu- 
sion to the essay we are now reviewing, ihat “ she (the Institu- 
tion) boasts of the first attempt to describe the strata and mine- 
ral productions of Great Britain.”—Nascitur ridiculus mus! 

We had marked several other mistakes in the course of reading 
this little work, but we shall content ourselves with mentioning 
one more, namely, the appearance of sandstone, when in beds, 
alternating with trap rocks. In such circumstances it is very 
well known, the sandstone at the line of juuction has an inda- 
rated look, as if a portion of the greenstone or basalt were incor- 
porated with it, or introduced by percolation into its pores; and 
this appearance has been ascribed by the Huttonians to their 
favourite coctrine that the trap rocks were originally interjected 
between the sandstone beds in a state of fusion. 
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‘‘The common observer,” says Mr. Brande, ** to whom @ piece 
of basalt is presented, would presently announce it to be the pro- 
duce of a volcano, and the analogy between it and lava is most 
striking. This alone would justify us in concluding that whinstone 
is the produce of fire. But the Huttoniap hypothesis, as applied 
to its origin, becomes much more satisfactory, when we contemplate 
the effects produced upon the strata, into which it has been thrown, 
or upon the substances in its vicinity. Thus the sandstone of Salis- 
bury Crag is broken, indurated, and even fused by its irruption.” 


In reply to this statement, we have briefly to observe, that the 
fusion of such sandstone is a mere fancy of Dr. Hutton’s ; the 
very same appearauce being discoverable in sandstone, where it 
alternates with slate-clay, at a distance too from trap of every de- 
scription, and even in situations where no trap is to be found. 

hese remarks naturally lead us to the second part of the sub- - 
ject discussed by our author, and introduce us to his notions on 
what has been called a theory of the earth. ‘Taking up very 
literally the doctrines of Hutton and Playfair, he regards trap 
rocks, as well as granite, as having been completely melted in 
the immense subterranean fire, lighted up by his master, at an 
indefinite depth in the entrails of our globe, and afterwards 
thrown up to form masses, beds, and dykes among the stratified 
minerals deposited by the ocean. Let us examine then, into 
the few phenomena of which we are in possession, and see how 
‘this hypothesis accounts for the said fused sandstone of Salis- 
bury Crag. Mr. Brande certainly does not require to be told, 
that in the well known hill be bas inentioned, there is a succes- 
sion of strata, or beds, of greenstone and sandstone alternating 
with each other ; and this being the case, we are desirous to be 
informed how the fused trap could make its way through the 
sandstone mass, and divide it into regular strata, parallel to one 
anotlier, and to the interposed beds of greenstone! It is admitted 
by all Huttonians, we believe, that sandstone is a deposition from 
water, and moreover, that it has never been melted in their 
mighty furnace at the ccutre of the earth; how then are they to 
explain the undeniable. fact, that strata, composed of a stone, 
avowedly of aqueous origin, are found alternating with those of 
another stone, which they maintain to be of igneous origin, in 
the most regular succession, and preserving at the same time in 
their position the. strictest parallelism throughout their whole 
extent. Could the melted greenstone be injected from the deep, 
in a direction nearly horizontal too, into a superincumbent rock, 
so regularly, and almost at given distances! We admit that the 
Wernerians have to encounter uo small difficulty in explaining 
the alternation of sandstone anid greenstone, in what they call 
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their independent coal formations; and it is not very easy to 
conceive that the fluid which covered the face of the earth, 
should deposite silicious matter in a state of mechanical division, 
until it had formed one stratum in a particular place, and then 
proceed to deposite hornblende and felspar until it had formed a 
stratum of greenstone to cover that other stratum, aud so on in 
regular succession, we know not how often. There is a diffi- 
culty here, and no candid Wernerian will deny it; but still, when 
compared with the monstrous assumption, that the one rock was 
spouted into the other from a great depth in a state of fluidity, it 
vanishes into nothing. If, however, the Huttonian could prove 
that, where the sandstone 1s found im contact with the trap, the 
the former is indurated, or fused, in a way in which it is never 
found, when in contact with any other kind of rock, we should 
be compelled to yield to a presumption at least considerably in 
favour of his hypothesis. But so far is this from being the case, 
we are prepared, as we have already said, to bring forward a 
multitude of facts, to show that sandstone exhibits the very same 
appearance; the appearance of induration, or fusion, we mean; 
where it alternates with slate clay, a substance which no man 
ever imagined to have been exposed to fire. 

When on this topic, we may adduce one or two cases from 
Dr. Murray, whose book Mr. Brande does not appear to have 
read, Alluding to the operation of the internal heat of the’ 
Huttonians, the Doctor mentions, among other things, that 
strata of rock-salt are sometimes covered by strata of sandstone 
or limestone. ‘The Huttonian geologist, he observes, must sup- 
pose that this sandstone has been consolidated by the central 
heat, acting through the rock-salt below it. But this is plainly 
an impossibility. ‘Phe salt is a substance comparatively very 
fusible, as it can even be volatilized by the heat of a coarse pot- 
tery furnace, while saudstone is very infusible. ‘The heat neces- 
sary, therefore, to soften sandstone, in this position, must have 
melted the salt beneath; and as this latter substance is of a 
much inferior specific gravity, the sandstone must have sunk in 
it, and the arrangement observed by nature could never have 
been produced. We find, continues the Doctor, in imumevable 
cases, strata more imperfectly consolidated than others above 
them, and of course further removed from the consolidating 
power, though the difference cannot be ascribed to any aiffer- 
ence in the fusibility of the substances composing them. An 
example will place this in a clear light. In a section of the 
strata at Newcastle, cual is found at the depth of 102 feet; over 
it is a bed of black clay, 13 feet thick, with impressions of ferns 
in its substance ; above this, another bed of harder clay, 26 feet 
in thickness. ‘The stratum incumbent on this is a hard quartzose 
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sandstone, with specks of mica, 25 feet thick; and this is again 
covered by clay. Now, how could this sandstone have been 
consolidated by the subterranean heat, whilé sé many feet of 
clay beneath it, and, of course, nearer the operation of that heat, 
had not even been mdurated! We may pronounce it impossible 
that it should be yo. Nor is the example uncommon: there 
are many similar to it, and even less favourable, as the banks of 
clay extend to eighty, an hundred, or more, fathoms, in thickness, 
with perfectly consolidated sandstone above; and this is diversi« 
fied with alternations of limestone, gypsum, coal, and a great va- 
riety of other secondary rocks. 

In this book of Mr. Brande’s there is not the slightest attempt 
made to remove the objections now stated; indeed he does not 
seein to be aware that such objections have ever been urged. 
With regard, again, to the difficulty attending the fundamental 
position of the Huttonian hypothesis, that there exists a subter- 
ranean fire, which consolidates aud raises mineral strata; the 
pabulum which maintains it, if it does feed upon consumable 
materials, the causes and periods of its renovation, if it is ever 
extinguished or suppressed ; our author merely observes, that 
“the discoveries of Sir Humphrey Davy, concerning the true 
nature of earthy bodies, have furnished unexpected evidence in 
defence of these apparent incongruities of the Huttonian doc- 
trines.” With the utmost desire to appreciate the value of this 
evidence, we are entirely thrown out in our search for the parti- 
cular point, on which it may be supposed to bear. That the 
alkaline earths have a metallic base of small specific gravity, and 
easily combustible, is a fact, the discovery and confirmation of 
which we owe to Sir H. Davy; but as no attempt has been 
made to deduce from that fact, either that lime or any other 
earth constitutes the burning substance in the centre of our 
globe, or that these bodies have become more combustible since 
their constituent parts were brought to light, by the analytic pro- 
cesses now attached, we cannot possibly discover the connecsion 
to which Mr. Brande refers us, between the splendid experi- 
ments in the institution and the doctrives of the Huttoniag 
theory. 

But, leaving Professor Brande, who has not said any thing 
new, either for the theory which he has chosen to defend, or 
against that which it has pleased him to oppose, we cannot help 
observing, in relation to the Huttonian hypothesis, that its 
author has undertaken to explain, from an sssumed and very 
doubtful principle, the most magnificent phenomena on the 
evrth’s surface. What an immense body of granite and other 
primary rocks must be contained in the Andes, and in the Thibet 
chain of mountains, the latter of which asceud nearly twenty- 
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sevens thousand feet above the level of the ocean! If tlre se- 
condary strata, which rest upon the sides of those gigantic ridges 
were, as the Huttonian maintains, at one time, a dead flat at the 
bottom of the sea, how incalculably large the quantity of matter, and 
how immeasurably great the force, necessary to raise and support 
them at such an elevation. ‘Those astonishing chains of moun- 
tamus which, as Cuvier says, constitute the frame-work of this 
globe, stretching from the arctic nearly to the antarctic circle, and 
giving a form "and character to all our continents, in the old 
world as well as in the new, originated, says the disciple of Dr. 
Hutton, in the spouting up of “melted granite from the bowels 
of the earth! ‘The mighty Andes themselves, towering mto the 
clouds, and extending more than a thousand leagues in length, 
are to be traced to a Plutonic furnace, belching forth quartz and 
mica mm a state of fusion! 

A thought has just struck us, which, we imagine, might be 
applied with some suc cess, to ascertain whether transitive and 
secondary rocks have been deposited, accordmg to the Werne- 
nan hypothesis, on the primitive masses, placed at their present 
height above the level of the waters, or whether, agreeably to 
the views of Hutton, they were broken aud forced up from a 
horizontal position at the bottom of the sea. If the secondary 
strata, covering the sides of a primitive mountain would, when 
restored to their level posture, occupy more ground than the 
base of that mountain, we might justly infer that they had not 
heen deposited in horizontal lave ers. If, for example, a moun- 
tain elevated four thousaud feet above the ocean, presented on 
its sides, at the height of three thousand feet or upwards, a 
stratification of secondary rocks, we might safely conclude that 
these rocks had been deposited upon it, ‘and not broken through 
and lifted up during its ascent from below; for, according ‘to 
the latter supposition, the separated strata would not have at- 
tained so great an elevation. Something, no doubt, depends 
upon the length of the base, and the angles at which the moun- 
tain nses from the plain, but in no case can the sum of the two 
sides, to the poimt at which they are overlaid with secondary 
strata, exceed the base, without furnishing positive proof that 
these strata were not disrupted by the propulsion from below, 
of the central granite. We have not the means at present of 
making any reference to facts in relation to this subject; but 
considering that the principal waste takes place in the strata 
which cover the ;rimitive rocks, and that, consequently, these 
strata must now be found at a level considerably lower than the 
originally stood, the Huttonian can have no reason to challenge 
this test. 


At all events, it is bigh time to have a truce with hy pothesis. 
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‘The speculations of the theorist have already far outstripped the 

progress of actual knowledge: the Geologist has already ad- 
vanced too far without the aid of the Mineralogist. Kirwan 
himself was not deeply versed in the details of simple minerals ; 
Hutton was still less so; and Mr. Playfair puts forth no 
tensions to that kind of science. It is to the works of Werner 
and bis later disciples that the world has been indebted for the 
recent Improvements in this field of enquiry; and guided by the 
saine views, the members of the Wernerian and Geological So- 
cieties, in different parts of Britain, are at this moment occupied, 
not in imagining hypothetical conditions to explain the past and 
present state of the earth’s crust, but in endeavouring to ascertain 
the natural arrangement of rocks, and the various relations which 
subsist among them. The memoirs accordingly, which make 
up the transactions of these societies, are almost eutirely descrip- 
tive: they are collections of facts gathered immediately from 
nature, pure from the dross of hypothesis, and unaffected by the 
spirit of controversy. Since the publication of Mr. Jameson's 
Elements of Geognosy, which afforded at once the first con- 
nected view of Werner’s principles, and the first regular system 
of geology in the English language, we have several works of 
considerable merit, drawn up in the same practical and descrip- 
tive manuer. Among these, we cannot fail to give a place to 
the elegaut little work of Professor Kidd, of Oxford, and to the 
Geological ‘Treatise by Mr. Phillips. Cuvier’s Essay towards 
a Theory of the Earth, is indeed a performance in rather a dif- 
ferent line of study; but, superficial as it unquestionably is, it 
will be found of no small use to the beginuer in mineralogy. 
The works of Parkinson and Martin, on petrefactions too, merit 
~ high commendation, and ought to be in the hands of every stu- 
dent. 

A parting word to the Royal Institution, and we have done. 
Let the professors prosecute their e xperiments, and employ their 
powerful apparatus, without ceasing ; for they have thereby done 
great service to chemical science, aud may yet do more; but let 
them write sparingly. ‘Their manipulations ought not to extend 
to pens and paper. Popular lecturers, like popular preachers, 
should seldom publish; for the kind of style w hash suits addres- 
ses to the heart and the imagination of half-learned youths, or 
susceptible damsels, will not be endured in a book having any 
pretensions to scientific accuracy. . We allude chiefly to the 
retrospect prefixed to the last journal of the Institution, than 
which we certainly never read any thing of greater pomp, and 
worse taste. 
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Art. Hl. The Round Tuble; a Collection of Essays on 
Literature, Men, and Manners. By Wm. Hailitt. ¢ vols. 
12mo. 14s. Constable, Edinburgh ; Tain and Co. Lon- 
don. i817. , 


OF all the innovations which the moderns have made in litera- 
ture, we doubt whether there be any so valuable as that happy 
idea which Steele and Addison put into execution, in the de- 
hightful collection of periodical essays, of which they were the 
authors. From history we collect little else than the political 
features of different times and nations; we learn the progress 
which the arts and sciences had made at any particular period ; 
the principles of legislation, and of public economy, the state 
of the national spirit, and so on through all the various causes 
by which either the prosperity or adversity of states ‘is influ- 
enced ; but the causa causarum, the circumstances from which 
these general features in the history of a country depend, and 
from which they derive all that is peculiar and characteristic 
in their expression, must be sought for from more minute 
sources of information than history will commonly be found to 
supply. Plays, memoirs, novels, and other similar p:oductions, 
in all which modern literature is so rich, acquire in this point of 
view, after the lapse of years, an interest which is superadded to 
that which originally belonged to them. ‘This is more remark- 
ably the case with respect to the productions of our periodical 
essayists. As works of wit and taste, the Tatler and Spectator 
still possess all the imterest which may be supposed to have at- 
tached to them at their first appearance; the pure morality 
which they inculcate will continue to instruct mankind as 
long as a relish for good sense and good writing shall last; and 
though the satire which the ‘y contain may have lost some of its 
point with’ respect to particular subjects, yet this disadvantage is 
more than counterbalanced by the historical interest which they 
now possess, as displaying a picture of manners which no other 
writings of any other age exhibit. 

In this last pomt of view, the “ Round Table” of Messrs. 
Wm. Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, may perhaps in some future time 
be read with a degree of interest, which we imagine they are 
not likely io excite at present. A production less improving, 
or less gratifying, we have seldom perused: whether the taste, 
the tone of mind, or the morality which they display, be upon 
the whole the most disgusting and contemptible, we should find 
it not easy to determine; but, unfortunately, such as they are, 
they are the taste and tone of mind, we had almost said, of the 


age we live in, but certainly of a very large class of persons at 
the 
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the present time in this country. As descriptions of manners, 
indeed, they are not likely to be of any material service to the 
future historian; for the manners of the lower classes are per- 
haps in all ages pretty much the same; and as far as we can 
judge, the authors of the Round Table can have had but little 
experience of any other. But there is about these essays a 
depravity of principle, joined to an affectation of superior re. 
finement in point of sentiment, a shallowness of thought under 
the solemn garb of philosophy, which, mixed up, as they are, 
with a large proportion of vulgarity, presumption, and most pres 
posterous taste, will convey, we think, no unfair specimen of a 
class of writers unknown in any former period of our history, 
but unluckily, so numerous in the present, as at once to charac- 
terize and infest the age and country in which we are living. 

We are well aware, that in thus describing the qualities which 
Mr. Wm. Hazlitt and his coadjutor evmce in the performance 
before us, we shall probably subject ourselves to the very charge 
which we are preferring. ‘Thucydides, we remember, tells us, 
that from the date of the sedition in Corcyra, “ The received 
meaning of words became arbitrarily altered : inconsiderate rash- 
ness, was counted manly courage ; provident deliberation, esteemed 
only a pretence for cowardice; wisdom was called laziness; 
and treachery called wisdom ;” and so on through all the good 
and bad qualities of human nature, each taking the name, and 
reciprocally usurping or suffering under the rights of the other. 
Something similar to this seems to have taken place in our times; 
flippancy 1s now, at least, by those to whom we at present par-: 
ticularly allude, called wit; vulgarity is thought to be ease and 
simplicity; a regard for religion is termed bigotry; aud a con- 
tempt for all that is good, and that ought to be sacred, is honoured 
with the name of liberality, aud freedom from prejudice. We 
might easily continue the parallel with respect to many other 
peculiarities by which Thucydides characterises the spirit of the 
times he wrote in, but we have said enough to let our authors 
understand, that as we belong to the old schools both of taste 
and morals, that we designate their performance as one of the 
dullest aud most disgusting productions that has.ever come be- 
fore us; they have tio reason to be offended ; we merely mean 
to say, that it is stamped with the impression of all those quali- 
ties, upon which it is their taste to pride themselves ; it is as 
witty, and as profound, and as refined, and as liberal, as what 
used to be called flippancy, and shallowness, and affectation, 
and impiety, can render it. ph Ae 

We have judged it necessary to premise thus much for the 
information of our readers. Like other periodical essayists the 
enlightened writers whose joint work we are now considering, 
profess to have many valuable observations to offer for the 
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improvement of the manners, taste and morals of the age, which 
they fancy themselves able to delineate ; but their notions upon 
the subject of good and evil in these matters, like the notions 
of those, for whom we presume they chiefly write, upon the 
subject of meum and tuum (for these papers were written origi- 
nally for the readers of the Examiner newspaper) are somewhat 
peculiar and confused, we thought it might perhaps be as well 
first to offer a preliminary remark or two, to enable our less 
enlightened readers to comprehend the particular sense in which 
the proposed improvements are to be understood. 


“ There are two or three heads, (say the respectable writers of 
the “ Round Table”) however, under which all our subjects may 
be classed ; and these it will be properto mention, not so much for 
the necessity of any such Classification, as for an indication of the 
particular views and feelings with which we may handle them. 
The first is Manners, or the surface of society,—the second is 
Morals, metapbysically considered, or its inmost causes of action, 
—the third Taste, or its right feeling upon things both extere 
wal and internal, which lies, as it were, between both. oo, ee 
P. 12. 


Having thus put our readers in possession of the professed 
object and real tendency of Mr. W. Hazlitt’s and Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s ethical lucubrations, we might without any impropriety, 
and without, as we conceive, robbing our readers of any enter- 
tainment close our remarks; but as we have expressed some 
pretty strong opinions respecting the genuine character of the 
essays before us, we think it due to ourselves to trouble 
our readers with a specimen or two, in justification of the senti- 
ments we have delivered. 

The subjects that our authors profess to have principally 
aimed at elucidating, are Manners, Taste and Morals ; we shall 
present our readers with an essay upon each of these topics ; and 
first let us see what it is that our authors mean when they promise 
us a picture of manners, For this purpose we have selected the 
following edifying essay upon “ Washerwomen,” not merely on 
account of the singular interest of the subject; but because we 
conceive our readers would rather hear our author speak about 
matters in which he is really at home, than follow him in his 
disquisitions upon Poetry or Politics, or Painting or Politeness, 
or any other topic which he knows in reality little more of, than 
that very useful class of persons whose Manners, as will ap 
hy the following essay, he seems to have studied with rather 
more than ordinary exactness. 


“ ON WASHERWOMEN. 


“ Writers, we think, might oftener indulge themselves in direct 
8 picture 
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picture-making, that is to say, in detached sketches of men and 
things, which should be to manners, what those of Theophrastus 
ure to, character, 

‘* Painters do not always think it necessary te paint epics, or to 
fill a room with a series of pictures on one subject. They deal 
sometimes in single figures and groups; and often exhibit a pro- 
founder feeling in these litle concentrations of their art, than in 
subjects of a more numerous description, Their gusto, perhaps, is 
less likely to be lost on that very account. They are no longer 


Sultans in a seraglio, but lovers with a favourite mistress, retired - 


und absorbed. A Madonua of Corregio’s, the Bath of Michael 
Angelo, the Standard of Leonardo da Vinci, Titian’s Mistress, and 
other single subjects or groups of the great masters, are acknowled- 
ged to be among their greatest. performances, some of them their 
greatest of all. | 

** [tis the same with music. Overtures, which are supposed to 
make allusion to the whole progress of the story they precede, are 
not always the best productions of the master; still less are cho- 
russes, and quintetts, and other pieces involving a multiplicit 
of actors. The overture ‘to Mozart’s Magic Flute (Zauberflute) is 
worthy of the title of the piece ; it is truly enchanting; bat what 
are so intense, in their way, as the duet of the two lovers, dh 
Perdona,—or the laughing trio in Cosi Fan Tutte,—or that passion- 
ate serenade in Don Giovanni, Déh vieni alla finistra, which 
breathes the very soul of refined sensuality! The gallant is before 
you, with his mandolin and his cap aud feather, taking place of 
the nightingale for that amorous hour; and you feel that the sounds 
must inevitably draw his mistress to the window. Their 
intenseness even renders them pathetic ; and his heart seems in ear- 
hest, because his senses are. 

“We do not mean to say, that, in proportion as the work 
is large and the subject numerous, the merit may not be the 
greater if all is good. Raphacl’s Sacrament is a greater work than 
his Adam and Eve; but his Transfiguration would still have been 
the finest picture in the world, had the second group in the fore- 
ground been away; nay, the latter is supposed, and, we think, 
with justice, to injure its effect. We only say that there are times, 
when the numerousness may scatter the individual gusto ;—that the 
greatest possible feeling may be proved without it ;—and, above all, 
returning to our more immediate subject, that writers, like 
painters, may sometimes have leisure for excellent detached pieces, 
when they want it for larger productions. Here, then, is an 
opportunity for them, Let them, in their intervals of history, or, 
if they want time for it, give us portraits of humanity. People 
lament that Sappho did not write more; but, ut any rate, 
her two odes are worth twenty epics like Triphiodorus. 

But, in portraits of this kind, writing will also have a great 
advantage; and may avoid what seems to be an inevitable stum- 
bling-block in paintings of a similar description. Between the 
matter-of-fact woiks of the Dutch artists, and the subtle composi- 
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tions of Hogarth, there seems to be a medium reserved only for the 

n. ‘The writer only can tell you all he means,—can let yeu into 
fis whole mind and intention. The moral insinuations of the 
painter are, on the one hand, apt to be lost for want of distinctness, 
or tempted on the other, by their visible nature, to put on too gross 
a shape. If he leaves his meanings to be imagined, he may unfor- 
tunately speak to unimaginate spectators, and generally does ; if he 
wishes to explain himself so as not to be mistaken, he will paint a 
set of comments upon his own incidents and characters, rather than 
let them tell for themselves. Hogarth himself, for instance, who 
never does any thing without a sentiment or a moral, is too apt to 
perk them both in your face, and to be over-redundant in his 
combinations. His persons, in many instances, seem too much 
taken away from their proper indifference to effect, and to be 
made too much of conscious agents and joint contributors. He 
* o’er-informs his tenements.’ His very goods and chattels are di- 
dactic, He makes a capital remark of a cow’s horn, and brings up 
a piece of cannon in aid ofa satire on vanity.* It is the writer only 
who, without hurting the most delicate propriety of the representa. 
tion, can leave no doubt of all his intentions,—who can insinuate 
his ebject in two or three words, to the dullest conception, and, in 
conversing with the most foreign minds, take away all the awkward- 
ness of interpretation. What painting gains in universality to the 
eye, it loses by an infinite proportion in power of suggestion to the 
understanding. : 

“ There is something of the sort of sketches we are recom- 
mending in Sterne: but Sterne had a general connected object be- 
fore him, of which the parts appatently detached were still con- 
necting links: and while he also is apt to overdo his subject like 
Hogarth, is infinitely less various and powerful. The greatest 
master of detached portrait is Steele: but his pictures too form a 
sort of link in a chain. Perhaps the completest specimen of 
what we mean in the English language is Shenstone’s Schgol- 
Mistress, by far his best production, and a most natural, quict and 
touching old dume.—But what? Are we leaving out Chaucer ? 
Alas, we thought to be doing something a little original, and find it 
all existing already, and in unrivalled perfection, in his portraits of 
the Canterbury Pilgrims; We can only dilate, and vary upon his 
principle. ‘ 

‘** But we are making a very important preface to what may turn 
out a very trifling subject ; and must request the reader not to be 
startled at the homely specimen we are about to give him, after all 
this gravity of recommendation. Not that we would apologise for 
homeliness, as homeliness. The beauty of this unlimited power of 
suggestion in writing is, that you may take up the driest and most 





* * Sce the cannon going off in the turbulent portrait of a General- 
Officer: and the cow’s head coming just over that of the citizen who 
is walking with his wife.” 
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common-place of all possible subjects, and strike a light out of it 
to warm your intellect and your heart by. The fastidious habits 
of polished life generally incline us to reject, as incapable of inte- 
resting us, whatever does not present itself in a graceful shape of its 
own, and a ready-made suit of ornaments. But some of the 
plainest weeds become beautiful under the microscope. It is 
the benevolent provision of nature, that in proportion as you feel 
the necessity of extracting interest from common things, you are 
enabled to do so;—and the very least that this familiarity with 
homeliness will do for us is to render our artificial delicacy less 
liable to annoyance, and to teach us how to grasp the nettles 
till they obey us. 

“ The reader secs that we are Wordsworthians enough not to 
confine our tastes to the received elegancies of society ; and, in one 
respect, we go farther than Mr. Wordsworth, for, though as fond, 
perhaps, of the country as he, we can manage to please oursélves in 
the very thick of cities, and even find there as much reason to do 
justice to Providence, as he does in the haunts of sportsmen, and 
anglers, and all-devouring insects. _ : 

« To think, for instance, of that laborious and inelegant class of 
the community, —Washerwomen, and of all the hot, disagreeable, 
dabbing, smoking, splashing, kitcheny, cold-dining, anti-company- 
receiving associations, to which they give rise.—What can be more 
annoying to any tasteful lady or gentleman, at their first waking in 
the morning, than when that dreadful thump at the door comes, an- 
nouncing the tub-tumbling viragoes, with their brawny arms and 
brawling voices? We must confess, for our own parts, that our 
taste, in the abstract, is not for washerwomen; we prefer 
Dryads and Naiads, and the figures that resemble them ;— 


* Fair forms, that glance amid the green of woods, 
Or from the waters give their sidelong shapes 
Half swelling.’ 


Yet, we have lain awake sometimes in a street in town, after this 
first confounded rap, and pleased ourselves with reflecting how 
equally the pains and enjoyments of this world are dealt out, and 
what a pleasure there is in the mere contemplation of any sct of 
one’s fellow-creatures and their humours, when our knowledge has 
acquired humility enough to look at them steadily, 

The reader kuows the knock which we mean. It comes like a 
lump of lead, and instantly wakes the maid, whose business it is to 
get up, though she pretends not to hear it. Another knock is ine- 
vitable, and it comes, and then another ; but still Betty does not stir, 
or stirs only to put herself in a still snugger posture, knowi 
very well that they must knock again. “ How, "drat that Betty,” 
says one of the washerwomen; ‘ she hears as well as we do, but the 
deuce a bit will she move till we give another ;” and at the word 
another, down goes the knocker again. ‘* It’s very odd,” says the 
master of the house, mumbling from uniler the bed-clothes, * that 
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Betty does not get up to let the people in; I've heard that knocker thre 
times.”"—-* Oh,” returns the mistress, “ she’s as lazy as she’s high,” 
—and off goes the chamber-bell ;—by which time Molly, who begins 
to lose her sympathy with her fellow-servant in impatience of what 
is going on, gives her one er two conclusive digs in the side; when 
the other gets up, and rubbing her eyes and mumbling, and hasten- 
ing and shrugging herself down stairs, opens the door with— Lard, 
Mrs. Watson, I hope you baven’t been standing here long ??— 
* Standing here long! Mrs Betty ! Oh dont tell me ; people might 
stand starving their legs off, before you’d put a finger out of bed.’ 
—§ Oh don’t say so, Mrs. Watson; I’m sure I always rises at the 
first knock ; and there—you'll find every thing comfortable below, 
with a nice hock of ham, which | made John leave for you.’ At 
this the washerwomen leave their mumbling, and shuffle down stairs, 
hoping to see Mrs. Betty early at breakfast. Here, after warming 
themselves at the copper, taking a mutual pinch of snuff, and 
getting things ready for the wash, they take a snack at the promised 

ock; for people of this profession Lave always their appetite at 
hand, and every interval of labour is invariably cheered by the pros- 
pect of having something at the end of it. ‘ Well,’ says Mrs. Watson, 
finishing the last cut, ‘ some people thinks themselves mighty gene- 
rous for leaving one what little they can’t eat; but, howsemever, 
it’s better than nothing.’—* Ah,’ says Mrs Jones, who is a minor 
genius, ‘ one must take what one can get now-a-days; but Squire 
Hervey’s for my money.—‘ Squire Hervey!’ rejoins Mrs Watson, 
‘what's that the great what’s-his-name as lives yonder ,—* Aye,’ 
returns Mrs Jones, ‘ him as has a niece and nevvy, as they say eats 
him out of house and land ;—and here commences the history of all 
the last week of the whole neighbourhood round, which continues 
amidst the dipping of splashing fists, the rumbling of suds, and the 
creaking of wringings out, ull an hour or two are elapsed ; and 
then for another snack and a pinch of snuff, till the resumption of 
another hour’s labour or so brings round the time tor first 
breakfast. ‘Then, having had nothing to signify since five, they sit 
down at half-past six in the wash-house, to take their own meal be- 
fore the servants meet at the general one. This is the chief mo- 
ment of enjoyment. They have just laboured enough to make the 
tea and bread and butter welcome, are at an interesting point of the 
conversation, (for there they contrive to leave off on purpose,) and 
so down they sit, fatigued and happy, with their red-elbows and 
white corrugated fingers, to a tub turned upside dewn, and a dish of 

od christian souchong, fit for a body to drink. 

We could dwell a good deal upon this point of time, but we have 
ulready, we fear, ran out our limits: and shall only admonish the 
fastidious reader, who thinks he has all the taste and means of en- 
joyment to himself, how he looks with scorn upon two persons, who 
are perhaps at this moment the happiest couple of human beings in 
the strect,—-who have discharged their duty, have earned their en- 
yoyment, and have health and spirits to relish it to the full. A 
washerwoman’s cup of tea imay vie with the first drawn cork at a 
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bon vivant’s table, and the complacent opening of her snuff-box 
with that of the most triumphant politician over a scheme of -parti- 
tion. We say nothing of the continuation of their labours, of the 
scandal they resume, or the complaints they pour forth, when they 
first set off again in the indolence of a satisfied appetite, at the quan- 
tity of work which the mistress of the house, above all other 
mistresses is sure to heap upon them. Scandal and complaint, in 
these instances, do not hurt the complacency of our reflections ; 
they are in their preper sphere; and are nothing but a part, as it 
were, of the day’s work, and are so much vent to the animal spirits, 
Even the unpleasant day which the work causes up stairs in some- 
houses,—the visitors which it excludes, and the leg of mutton which 
it hinders from roasting, are only so much enjoyment kept back 
and contracted, in order to be made keener the rest uf the week, 
Beauty itself is indebted to it, and draws from that steaming out. 
house and splashing tub the well-fitting robe that gives out its 
figure, and the snowy cap that contrasts its curls’ and its complex- 
ion. In short whenever we hear a washerwoman at her foaming 
work, or see her plodding.towards us with her jolly warm face, her 
mob cap, her black stockings, clattering patens, and tub at arm’s 
ler gth resting on her hip-joint, we look upon her as a living lesson 
to us to make the most both of time and comfort, and as a sort of 


allegorical uuion of pain and pleasure, a little too much, perhaps, 
in the style of Rubens.” Vol. IL. P. 177. 


Now with respect to the accuracy of the above highly beauti- 
ful account of the ways and customs of “ Washerwomen”, we 
have not the means of formmg an opinion ; our author has pro- 
bably enjoyed greater means of cultivating this acquaintance, 
than we can pretend to claim; but we were particularly struck 
with the genteel air with which he introduces his subject! such 
fainiliarity with Music, and Painting, and Poetry, and Metaphy- 
sics ! and all as they are connected with “ Washerwomen”! And 
then his knowledge in ancient literature is very considerable ; 
though we could have wished he had not mistaken poor 
Tryphiodorus for an epic poem; we agree however, with our 
learned author in thinking that two of Sappho’s odes are 
worth twenty of him ; the remark is acute and shews reflection. 

The next paper which we shall select is upon a subject con- 
nected with Taste. What the essay we are about to extract di- 
rectly refers to, we are not very well able to divine ; it is said, 
however to be upon a thing called “ Gusto,” which we are con- 
vinced is one of the most profound and most inaccessible things in 
being ; inasmuch as we perceive that even Mr. William Hazlitt a 
declared metaphysician, writing professedly upon this gusto, 
has not been able to acquire or to convey one single idea upon 
the subject, which when put into language is not complete, 
unqualified and peremptory nonsense, 
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*“ ON GUSTO. 


* Gusto in art is power or passion defining any object.—It is not 
so difficult to explain this term in what relates to expression (of 
which it may be said to be the highest degree) as in what relates to 
things without expression, to the natural appearance of objects, as 
mere colour or form. In one sense, however, there is hardly any 
object entirely devoid of expression, without some character of 
power belonging to it, some precise association with pleasure or 
pain ; and it is in giving this truth of character from the truth of 
feeling, whether in the highest or the lowest degree, but always in 
the highest degree of which the subject is capable, that gusto 
consists. 

“ There is a gusto in the colouring of Titian. Not only do his 
heads seem tu think—his bodies seem to feel. This is what the 


_ Italians mean by the morbidezza of his flesh-colour. It seems sen- 


Sitive and alive all over; not merely to have the look and texture 
of'fiesh, but the feeling in itself. For example, the limbs of his fee 
male figures have a luxurious softness and delicacy, which appears 
conscious of the pleasure of the beholder. As the objects themselves 
in nature would produce an impression on the sense, distinct from 
every other object, and having something divine in it, which the 
heart owns and the imagination consecrates, the objects in the pic- 
ture preserve the same impression, absolute, unimpaired, stamped 
with all the truth of passion, the pride of the eye, aud the charm of 
beauty. Rubens makes his flesh-colour like flowers; Albano’s 
is like ivory; Titian’s is like flesh, and nothing else. It is as dif- 
ferent from that of other painters, as the skin is from a piece of 
white or red drapery thrown over it. The blood circulates here 
and there, the blue veins just appear, the rest is distinguished 
throughout only by that sort of tinging sensation to the eye, which 
the body feels within itself. This is gusto.—Vandyke’s flesh-colour, 
though it has great truth and purity, wants gusto. It has not the 
internal character, the living principle in it. It is a smooth sur- 
face, not a warm, moving mass. It is painted without passion, with 
indifference.’ The hand only has been concerned. ‘The impression 
slides off from the eye, and does not, like the tones of Titian’s pen- 
cil, leave a sting behind it in the mind of the spectater. ‘The eye 
does not acquire a taste or appetite for what it sees. Ina word, 
gusto in painting is where the impressidn made on one sense excites 
by affinity those of another. 

“« Michael Angelo’s forms are full of gusto, They every where ub- 
trude the sense of power upon the eye. His limbs convey an idea 
of muscular strength, of moral grandeur, and even of intellectual 
dignity: they are firm, commanding, broad, and massy, capable of 
executing with ease the determined purposes of the will. His faces 
have no other expression than his figures, conscious power and ca- 
pacity. They appear only to think what they shall do, and to know 
that they cando it. This is what is meant by saying that his style 
is hard and masculine. It is the reverse of Corregio’s, which is 
effeminate. That is, the gusto of Michael Angelo consists in exe 
pressing 
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pressing energy of will without proportionable mags Corregio’s 
in expressing ong ae sensibility without energy of will. In Corre- 
gio’s faces as well as figures we see neither bones nor muscles, but 
then what a soul is there, full of sweetness and of grace—pure, 
playful, soft, angelical! There is sentiment enough in a hand 
painted by Corregio to set up a schocl of history painters. When- 
ever we look at the hands of Corregio’s women or of Raphael’s, we 
always wish to touch them. 

** Again, Titian’s landscapes have a prodigious gusto, both in the 
colouring and forms. We shall never forget one that we saw many 
years ago in the Orleans Gallery of Acteon hunting. It had a 
brown, mellow, autumnal look. The sky was of the co- 
lour of stone. ‘The winds seemed to sing through the rustling 
branches of the trees, and already you might hear the twanging 
ef bows resound through the tangled mazes of the wood, r. 
West, we understand, has this landscape. He will know if this des- 
cription of it is just. The landscape back-ground of the St. Peter 
Martyr is another well known instance of the power of this great 
painter to give a romantic interest and an appropriate character to 
the objects of his pencil, where every circumstance adds to the ef- 
fect of the scene,—the bold trunks of the tall forest trees, the trail- 
ing ground plants, with that cold convent spire rising in the distance, 
amidst the blue sapphire mountains and the golden sky. 

‘© Rubens has a great deal of gusto in his Fauns and Satyrs, and 
in all that expresses motion, but in nothing else. Rembrandt has 
it in every thing ; every thing in his pictures has a tangible charac- 
ter. If he puts a diamond in the ear of a Burgomaster’s wife, it 
is of the first water; and his furs and stuffs are proofs against a 
Russian winter. Raphael’s gusto was only in expression; he had 
ne idea of the character of any thing but the human form, The 
dryness and poverty of his style in other respects is a phenomenon 
in the art. His trees are like sprigs of grass stuck in a book of 
botanical specimens. Was it that Raphael never had time to go 
beyond the walls of Rome? That he was always in the streets, 
at church, or in the bath? He was not one of the Socicty of 
Arcadians *, 

“« Claude’s landscapes, perfect as they are, want gusto. This is 
not easy to explain. They are perfect abstractions of the visible 
images of things ; they speak the visible language of nature truly, 
They resemble a mirror or a microscope. ‘To the eye only they 
are more perfect than any other landscapes that eve: were or will be 


omen 





* “ Raphael not oniy could not paint a landscape; he could 
not paint people ina landscape. He could not have painted the 
heads or the figures, or even the dresses of the St. Peter Martyr. 
His figures have always an in-door look, that is, a set, determined, 
voluntary, dramatic character, arising fivan their own passions, or 
a watchfulness of those of others, and want that wild uncertainty 
of expression, which is connected with the accidents of nature 
and the changes of the elements, He has nothing romantie about 
him. 
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painted ; they give more of nature, as cognizable by one sense 
alone ; but they lay an equal stress on all visible impressions ; they 
do not interpret one sense by another; they do not distinguish the 
character of different objects as we are taught, and can only be 
taught, to distinguish them by their effect on the different senses. 
That is, his eye wanted imagination ; it did not strongly sympa- 
thize with his other faculties. He saw the atmosphere, but he did 
not feel it. He painted the trunk of a tree or a rock in the fore- 
ground as smooth—with as complete an abstraction of the gross, 
tangible impression, as any other part of the picture; his trees are 
perfectly beautiful, but quite immoveable; they have a look of 
enchantment. In short, his landscapes are unequalled imitations 
of nature, released from its subjection to the elements,—as if all 
objects were become a delightful fairy vision, and the eye had 
rarefied and refined away the other senses. | 

“ The gusto in the Greek statues is of a very singular kind. 
The sense of perfect form nearly occupies the whole mind, and 
hardly suffers it to dwell on any other feeling. It seems enough for 
them to be, without acting or suffering. Their forms are ideal, 
spiritual. Their beauty is power. By their beauty they are 
raised above the frailties of pain or passion ; by their beauty they 
are deified. 2 , 

“* The infinite quantity of dramatic invention in Shakspeare 
takes from his gusto. The power he delights to shew is not in- 
tense, but discursive. He never insists on any thing as much as 
he might, except a quibble. Milton has great gusto. He repeats 
his blow twice; grapples with and exhausts’ his subject. His 
imagination has a double relish of its objects, an inveterate ate 


tachment to the things he describes, and to the words describing 
them. | ‘ 





© Or where Chineses drive 


With sails and wind their cany waggons light.’ 
* * ee @ ee © 2 * © & % & 


* Wild above rule or art, enormous bliss.’ 


There is a gusto in Pope’s compliments, in Dryden's satires, and 
Prior’s tales; and among prose-writers, Boccacio and Rabelais 
had the most of it. We will only mention one other work which 
appears to us to be full of gustu, and that is, the Beggar's Opera. 
It it is not, we are altogether mistaken in our notions on this deli- 
cate subject.” P. 20. 


We have not the presumption to offer any remarks, either in 
the way of explanation or objection, upon the subject matter of 
the above truly profound essay; our author is not obliged to 
furnish us with understanding, and we candidly confess that our 
understanding, such a8 it is, is quite unable to cope with tke 
thick darkness in which Mr. Wm. Hazlitt loves to envelope his 
ideas. To speak out, althoygh we have a high respect for na- 
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tural genius, and for the natural genius of Mr. Wm. Hazlitt in 
particular, yet we think that we have had occasion very fre- 
quently to remark, that when a writer ventures upon subjects 
upon which he is grossly uninformed, trusting to natural genius 
alone, he is extremely apt to fall into mistakes, which it is as 
well to avoid, if it were only for the sake of not appearing ridi- 
culous. This observation of ours is not quite so fefined and 
metaphysical as some of Mr. Hazlitt’s, but it has the merit of 
being incontrovertible. 

And now we come to the consideration of the moral essays 
contained in the volumes before us. ‘The truly charming essay 
upon “ Washerwomen,” which is extracted above, was, we be- 
lieve, the production of Mr. Leigh Hunt; the following essay 
“ Upon the Causes of Methodism,” is from the pen of Mr. 
Hazlitt himself. In order fully to appreciate its merit, it will 
be necessary to view it with reference to the purpose for which 
it was intended. ‘These papers, as we before had occasion to 
observe, were originally intended for the readers of the “ Exa- 
miner” Newspaper ; consequently it would, in truth, have shewn 
great want of judgment, had our author attempted to preserve 
the tone of good society ; his object was to excite the applause 
and esteem of that numerous class of persons who assemble in 
frre pro on Sundays; and, accordingly, the dexterity with 

‘hich he has managed to subdue any thing like a regard to de- 
cency and good manners, cannot be too much praised. As in 
the essay upon “ Washerwomen,” so especially in the follow: 
paper upon “ Methodism,” a feeling of low-life, a smell, as it 
were, of smoke and tobacco, is successfully kept up; but super- 
added to this appropriate grace, there is, in what we are now 
going to extract, so much thorough and unaffected bad principle, 
as must render Mr. Hazlitt a valuable acquisition to the enlight- 
ened party in which he has enrolled himself. 


* OW THE CAUSES OF METHODISM. 

“The first Methodist on record was David. He was the first 
eminent person we read of, who made a regular compromise 
between religion and morality, between faith and good works, 
Afier any trifling peccadillo in point of conduct, as a murder, 
adultery, perjury, or the like, he ascended with his harp into some 
high tewer ot his palace; and having chaunted, in a solemn strain 
of poetical inspiration, the praises of piety and virtue, made his 
peace with heaven and his own conscience. This extraordina 
genius, in the midst of his personal errors, retained the same lofty 
abstract enthusiasm for the favourite objects of his contemplation; . 
the character of the poet and the prophet remained unimpaired by 
the vices of the man— 


“ Pure in the last recesses of the mind ;” 
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and the best test of the soundness of his principles and the elevation 
of his sentiments, is, that they were proof against his practice. 
The Gnostics afterwards maintained, that it was no matter what 
a man’s actions were, so that his understanding was not debauched 
by them—so that his opinions continued uncontaminated, and his 
heart, as the phrase is, right towards God. Strictly speaking, this 
sect (whatever name it might go by) is as old as human nature 
itself; for it has existed ever since there was a contradiction be- 
tween the passions and the understanding—between what we are, 
and what we desire to be. The principle of Methodism is nearly 
allied to hypocrisy, and almost unavoidably slides into it:. yet it is 
not the same thing; for we can hardly call any one a hypocrite, 
hewever much at variance his professions and his actions, who 
really wishes to be what he would be thought. 

* The Jewish bard, whom we have placed at the head of this 
class of devotees, was of a sapguine and robust temperament. Whe- 
ther he chuse ‘* to sinner it or saint it,” he did both most royally, 
with a fulness of gusto, and carried off his penances and his fauz-pas 
in a style of oriental grandeur. This is by no means the character 
of his followers among ourselves, who are a most pitiful’set. They 
may rather be considered as a eollection of religious invalids; as 
the refuse of all that is weak and unsound in body and mind. To 
speak of them as they deserve, they are not well in the flesh, and 
therefore they take refuge in the spirit; they are not comfortable 
here, and they seek for the life to come; they are deficient in stea- 
diness of moral principle, and they trust to grace to make up the 
deficiency ; they are dull aud gross in apprehension, and therefore 
they are glad to substitute faith for reason, and to plunge in the 
dark, under the supposed sanction of superior wisdom, into every 
species of mystery and jargon. ‘This is the history of Methodism, 
which may be defined to be a religion with its slabbering-bib and 
go-cart. It is a bastard kind of Popery, stripped of its painted 
pomp and outward ornaments, and reduced to a state of pauperism. 
“* The whole need not a physician.” Popery owed its success to 
its constant appeal to the senses and.to the weaknesses of mankind. 
The Church of England a the Methodists of the pride and 
pomp of the Romish Church: but it has left open to them the ap- 
peal to the indolence, the ignorance, and the vices of the people ; 
aud the secret of the success of the Catholic faith and evangelical 
preaching is the same—both are a religion by proxy. What the 
one did by auricular confession, absolution, penance, pictures, and 
crucifixes, the other does, even more compendiously, by grace, 
election, faith without works, and words without meaning. 

“In the first place, the same reason makes a man a religious 
enthusiast that makes a man an enthusiast in any other way, an 
uncomfortable mind in an uncomfortable body. Poets, authors, 
and artists in general, have been ridiculed for a pining, puritanical, 
poverty-struack appearance, which has been attributed to their real 
poverty. But it would perhaps be nearer the truth to say, that 
their being poets, artists, &c. has been owing to their original po- 
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verty of spirit and weakness of constitution. Asa general ru 


those who are dissatisfied with themselves, will seek to go out of . 


themselves into an ideal world. Persons in strong health and spi- 
rits, who take plenty of air and exercise, who are ‘ in favour with 
their stars,’ and have a thorough relish of the good things of this 
lite, seldom devote themselves in despair to religion or the Muses. 
Sedentary, nervous, hypochondriacal people, on the contrary, are 
forced, for want of an appetite for the real and substantial, to look 


out for a more airy food and speculative comforts. ‘ Conceit in — 


weakest bodies strongest works.’ A journeyman sign-painter, 
whose lungs have imbibed too great a quantity of the effluvia of 
white lead, will be seized with a fantastic passion for the stage; and 
Mawworm, tired of standing behind his counter, was eager to mount 
atub, mistaking the suppression of his animal spirits for the com- 
munication of the Holy Ghost!* If you live near a chapel or 
taberna: le in London, you may almost always tell, from physiog~ 
nomical signs, which of the passengers will turn the corner to go 
there. We were once staying in a remote place in the country, 
where a chapel of this sort had been erected by the force of mis- 
sionary zeal; and one morning, we perceived a long procession of 
people coming from the next town to the consecration of this same 
chapel. Never was there such a set of scarecrows. Melanchol 
tailors, consumptive hair-dressers, squinting coblers, women with 
child or in the ague, made up the forlorn hope of the pious caval- 
cade. The pastor of this half-starved flock, we confess, came 
riding after, with a more goodly aspect, as if he had * with sound 
of bell been knolled to church, and sat at good men’s feasts.” He 
had in truth lately married a thriving widow, and been pampered 
with hot suppers, to strengthen the flesh and the spirit. We have 
seen several of these * round fat oily men of God, 


‘ That shone all glittering with ungodly dew.’ 


They grow sleek and corpulent by getting into better pasture, but, 
they do not appear healthy. They retain the original sin of their 
constitution, an atrabilious taint in their complexion, and do not 
put a right-down, hearty, honest, good-looking face upon the mate 
ter, like the regular clergy. 

“ Again, Methodism, by its leading doctrines, has a peculiar 
charm for all those, who have an equal facility in sianing and re- 
PenUnies 38 whom the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak, —wheo 

ave neither fortitude to withstand temptation, nor to silence the 
admonitions of conscience,—who like the the theory of religion 





« ® Oxberry’s manner ef acting this character is a very edifying 
comment on the text: he flings his arms about, like those of a 
figure pulled by strings, and seems actuated by a pure spirit of ins 
fatuation, as if one blast of folly had taken possession of his whole 
frame, 


“ And filled up all the mighty void of sense.” 
better 
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better than the practice,—and who are willing to indulge in all 
the pepenees of speculative devotion, without being tied down to 
the dull. literal performance of its duties. There is a general pro- 

nsity in the human mind (even in the most vicious) te pay virtue 
a sistant homage; and this desire is only checked, by the fear of 
condemning ourselves by our own acknowledgments. What an 
admirable expedient then in ‘ that burning and shining light,’ 
Whitefield, and_his associates. to make this very disposition to ad- 
mire and extol the highest patterns of goodness, a substitute for, 
instead of an obligation to, the practice of virtue, to allow us to be 
quit for ‘ the vice that most easily besets us,’ by canting lamenta- 
tions over the depravity of human nature, and loud hosannahs to 
the Son of David! How comfortably this doctrine must sit on all 
those who are loth to give up old habits of vice, or are just tasting 
the sweets of new ones ; on the withered hag who looks back on a 
life of dissipation, or the young devotee who looks forward to a life 
of pleasure: the knavish tradesman retiring from business, or en- 
tering on it: the battered rake; the sneaking politician, who trims 
between his place and his conscience, wriggling between heaven and 
earth, a miserable two-legged creature, with sanctified face and 
fawning gestures; the maudling sentimentalist, the religious pros- 
titute, the disinterested poet-laureat, the humane war-contractor, 
or the Society for the Suppression of Vice! This scheme happily 
turns morality into a sinecure, takes all the practical drudgery and 
trouble off your hands, ‘ and sweet religion makcs a rhapsody of 
words. Its proselytes besiege the gates of heaven, like sturdy beg- 

ars about the doors of the great, lie and bask in the sunshine of 

ivine grace, sigh and groan and bawl out for mercy, expose their 
sores and blotches to excite commiseration, and cover the deformi- 
ties of their nature with a garb of borrowed righteousness ! 

* The jargon and nonsense which are so studiously inculcated in 
the system, are another powerful recommendation of it to the vul- 
gar. It does not impose any tax upon the understanding. Its 
essence is to be unintelligible. It is a carte blanche for ignorance 
and folly! Those ‘ numbers without number,’ who are either una- 
ble or unwilling to think connectedly or rationally on any subject, 
are at once released from every obligation of the kind, by being told 
that faith and reason are opposed to one another, and the greater 
the impossibility, the greater the merit of the faith. A set of 
phrases which, without conveying any distinct idea, excite our 
wonder, our fear, our curiosity and desires, which let loose the 
imagination of the gaping multitude, and contound and baffle com- 
mon sense, are the common stock-in-trade of the conventicle. They 
never stop for the distinctions of the understanding, and have thus 
got the start of other sects, who are so hemmed in with the neces- 
sity of giving reasons for their opinions, that they cannot get on at 
all. ‘ Vital Christianity’ is no other than an attempt to lower all 
religion to the level of the capacities of the lowest of the people, 
One of their favourite places of worship combines the noise and 
turbulence of a drunken brawl at an ale-house, with the indecen- 
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cies of a bagnio. They strive to gain a vertigo by abandoning their 


reason, and give themselves up to the intoxications of a distempered 
zeal, that 


© Dissolves them into extasies, 
And brings all heaven before their eyes.’ 


“ Religion, without superstition, will not answer the purposes of 
fanaticism, and we may safely say, that almost every sect of Chris- 
tianity is a perversion of its essence, to accommodate it to the pre- 
judices of the world. The Methodists have greased the boots of 
the Presbyterians, and they have dene well, While the latter are 
weighing their doubts and scruples to the division of a hair, and 
shivering on the narrow brink that divides philosophy from religion, 
the former plunge without remorse into hell-flames,—soar on the 
wings of divine love,—are carried away with the motions of the 
spirit,—are lost in the abyss of unfathomable mysteries, election, 
reprobation, predestination,—and revel in a sea of boundless non- 
sense. It is a gulf that swallows up every thing. The cold, the 
calculating, and the dry, are not to the taste of the many; religion 
is an anticipation of the preternatural world, and it in gencral re= 
quires preternatura! excitements to keep it alive. If it takes a de- 
finite consistent form, it loses its interest: to produce its effect, it 
must come in the shape of an apparition, . Our quacks treat grown 
people as nurses do children ;—terrify them with what they have 
no idea of, or take them to a puppet-show.” W. H. Vol, i. p, 163. 


We shall now take our leave of the profound writers of the 
« Round Table ;” they will probably feel vo obligations to us 
for the sincere, and, we may add, (though they will probably not 
believe us,) the dispassionate judgment which we have passed 
upon their labours. But we can traly say that we are not sen- 
sible of having experienced during the perusal of the papers be- 
fore us, feelings of any sort, by which our judgment could have 
been warped ; contempt, supreme contempt for the talents, and 
pity for the bad principle displayed by the writers, were the only 
emotions their performance excited in our minds; and this, in 
spite of the obligations which we feel to them, for having set 
forth the principles which they profess upon the subject of 
« Literature, Men, and Manners,” in all their natural deformity. 
Had the pernicivus doctrines contained in these essays been 
disguised by wit, good taste, learning, or talents of any kind, 
we might then perhaps have felt more strongly; but now we 
recommend the Round ‘Table to our readers as the best proof 
we are acquainted with, to shew how indissolubly such prin- 
ciples as Mr. Hunt and Mr. Hazlitt profess, are connected with 
a bad taste in all things. 
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Arr. IV. Fourth Annual Report of the Committee of the 
Henley Bible Society, &c. with an Appendix, detailing the 
Mode of organizing and conducting Bible Associations on 
the Southwark System. 2s. 6d. Henley. 1816. 


IT has been thought by some of those, whose opinions in great 
measute coincide with our own, that in many places, where we 
have had occasion to speak of the Bible Society and its pro- 
ceedings, we have been betrayed into a warmth, which had a 
tendency to prejudice rather than to advance our cause. Now 
even allowing the charge to be just, we can only reply, that it is 
a very easy thing for those who reason theoretically only on a 
subject, and are by their habits or situation prevented from wit- 
nessing its practical results, to preserve their temper in the 
most enviable repose; while those who enter adrooyeddv as it 
were, in the actual and personal combat, who see every hostile 
principle starting up into an active and a fearful reality, may 
readily be excused, if they shall have been occasionally hurried 
a little beyoud the bounds, which a calm and philosophical mo- 
deration might prescribe. We should be sorry, indeed, to have 
at any time outstepped the limits of christian charity; but there 
is a just and a lawful indignation, the feelings of which it is 
neither necessary ror expedient to restrain. It is much the 
fashion of the present day to bow a man down a precipice, to 
mix up the tenderest sympathy with the most cutting cruelty, 
and to smother the character and hopes of an adversary with a 
feather bed of eider down. We do not understand these com- 
plimentary coups de grace ; specious and affected candour adds 
no less to the insult of an execution, than unmerited brutality : 
the latter is the result of native barbarity, the former of a more 
refined and digested cruelty. If then we have abstained on the 
one hand from idle and unfeeling liberality, so on the other we 
have wilfully indulged im no wanton nor unprovoked asperity. 
Of men and of things we have spoken as they deserve, and as we 
know that they deserve; and if many of our readers were as 
well acquainted with them as we are, they might censure us 
more justly for our forbearance, than for our severity. 

With respect to the Bible Society, our language has been 
uniform; we have ever professed our sincere respect for many 
of its warmest supporters, we have lamented only that the 
goodness of their mtentions was not equalled by the soundness 
of their judgment. That the general tendency of the Society 
was to undermine the principles of the Church, by giving to 
dissenters and fanatics an engine of far greater power than they 

ever 
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ever yet possessed, we have constantly maintained, and that this 
object has been considerably advanced, they themselves already 
begin with triumph to proclaim. It is indeed with feelings of 
the deepest sorrow that we see the growing influence of those 
principles, which we have so long endeavoured to expose ; 
enough is now before us to startle even the coldest and most 
indifferent observer, and to display the progress of a system, 
which is making such rapid strides to puritanize the whole com- 
munity. Against the Bible Society as a whole, we have already 
stated our objections in too full a manner to warrant their r 
tition; against the Bible Society as it now appears before us in 
its separate parts, we have charges of a much more serious na- 
ture to advance. 

It may be laid down as a general maxim, that ALL POPULAR 
ORGANIZATION, INDEPENDENT OF THE LAWS OF THE 
COUNTRY, IS ATTENDED WITH THE HIGHEST POLITIGAL 
DANGER. Whether it be for Bible Societies or Beuefit So- 
cieties, for pretences of petitioning, or pretences of praying, all 
general association is perilous, in proportion to its extent. It 
teaches the multitude an attachment to themselves rather than 
to their country, it arms them with a power, subversive of the 
balance of the constitution, it places that power in the hands of 
artful and designing men, as an engine of ambition the most 
daring, of faction the most destructive. We have not yet heard 
of a scheme of organization better digested in its plan, more 
complete in all its parts, more calculated for general practice, 
- than the system which is developed in the publication before us; 
and we can assure our readers that it has not been confined to 
theory alone, it has been already carried into effect in many 
parts of the kingdom with considerable success, and unless it 
meet with a timely and an instant check, an imperium in imperio 
will be formed, destructive alike to the Church and to the Go- 
vernment of the country. 

At the first commencement of the Bible Society, Auxiliary 
Societies were formed in different parts of the kingdom, anni- 
versaries were held, oratory exhibited, subscriptions levied, but 
all without any internal organization, at least to any alarming 
degree. Then arose the PENNY SocierTies, against the prin- 
ciple of which we have strongly prvtested, as a cruel and un- 
necessary tax upon the earnings of the poor. ‘These Penny So- 
cieties have now grown up into Binte Associations; the 
country is mapped into districts, each district has one or more 
of these Bible Associations; every house is numbered in a book 
for the purpose, the names, ages, &c. of all its inhabitants re 
gistered, the inclination of each of its inhabitants to the Bible 
Association is marked down ; the whole is regularly canvassed 
and 
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and recanvassed: weekly meetings, quarterly conferences are in- 
stituted, bye-laws enacted, and every subscriber of one penny 
per week is thereby constituted a member of the whole. 

Let the public remember that this is not confined to any par- 
ticular place, or country; the promoters of this system: profess 
their intention of extending it to the WHOLE OF ENGLAND. 
The population of the Borough of Southwark is aiready or- 
ganized ; and the same system is rapidly proceeding in all the 
outskirts of London; and there are few towns in England in which 
this system of complete organization is now adopted. The Re- 

rt before us is generally recommended by all the friends of 

ible Associations as the best manual of instruction for their 
formation and direction, we have therefore thought it expedient 
to lay its contents before the public, that they may learn the 
extent of their danger, that they may know the confederacy which 
are spreading their fibres in every district around them, that they 
may see the system in its true colours, not from the represen- 
tation of its enemies, but of its promoters and friends. 

The first step recommended to be taken is, to secure THE 
LADIES. 


“ The result of experience has satisfactorily proved, that the execu- 
tive duties of Bible Associations are best conducted by FEMALES; eX- 
cept so far as respects General Meetings, which should be exclu- 
sively conducted by the Members of the Auxiliary Committee, 
But it will be easily perceived, that the following suggestions are 
equally applicable, whether mule or female agency be employed.” 
P, 55. 


A provisional committee is to be first appointed, and to meet 
at the house of one friendly to the associatiun. ‘They are then 
to adjourn for a week, and to employ the interval in spreading 
information and requesting personal aid. A second meeting is 
then to be held, and various resolutions adopted, out of which 
we select one, to which we earnestly call the attention of our. 
readers. 


t 


“ IV. Resolved, That G. H. I. K. and L. M. be a Sub-Committee, 
Sor dividing this parish (or district) into (8, 12, 20, 30, 40, §e. ae- 
cording to the extent and population,) sub-divtsions.; that they specify 
on different sheets of paper, the respective boundaries of each, with the 
several streets, lancs, 5c. comprised therein, and that they submit the 
same to the next Mecting.” P. 59. 


We doubt whether the police itself of the country has ever 
exercised so regulated and extensive a system of espionage ; it is 
worthy of a Savary or a Fouché. We shall not follow the se- 
veral meetings of “ the committee of accommodation,’ “ the 

committee 
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committee of arrangement,” &c. for it is astonishing tu how great 

an exteut the slang as well as the system of revolutionism pre- 

vails; but we shall give our readers at some length the instruc-_ 
tions laid down for the first general meeting, the arrangement 

for the oratory, the preconcerted order of the speakers, exhibit- 

ing such a system of quackery und imposture, as might tempt 

the most melancholy to smile, did it not contain documents 

which would make even the merriest to look melancholy, — 


« As much of the success which has attended Bible Associations 
may be ascribed to the tone and spirit which have been excited by, 
the first General Meeting of each, tuo much attention cannot be 
directed to those preparatory measures which have been alread 
detailed. The place, day, and hour, have been selected, which ~ 
appeared most accordant with the comfort and convenience of the 
great body of the inhabitants; and it is evident that the co-opera- 
tion and harmony, which so particularly characterize this great 
design, are most effectually preserved by avoiding every thirg par. 
taking of a sectarian aspect. The place selected is central and 
commodious, generally a large warehouse or loft; and the evening 
of Monday has been found most agreeable to the poor. In distr- 
buting the hand-bills, the District Committees are careful that 
every family is supplied ; the poor thus acquire a knowledge of the 
object in view, and are at the same time apprized of the time and 
place where they may receive more full intormation. The com- 
pany of FEMALES is particularly requested: their example is pow- 
erfully interesting, and their exertions in this good cause have already 
been productive of a happy effect. In the choice of speakers, care 
is taken ‘to invite gentlemen Of every denomination of professing 
Christians, due preference being given to those of the Established 
Church. Should any occurrence prevent the Patron from taking 


the Chair, another respectable and judicious person is selected as 
Chairman.” P.67. , 


The Established Church are really much indebted to the gen- 
tlemen of the Bible Association, for giving them the preference 
in these oratorical arrangements. We can only say, that if they 
disgrace their profession by appearing at such. exhibitions, they 
well deserve the preference imtended for them. We proceed 
next to the order of the meeting. Whoever has had an oppor- 
tunity of going behind the scenes of a theatre previous to the 
performance, must have seen the prompter’s bill of instruction 
for the different acts. 


“ Acti.’ Stage lamps down—Miniature for Mr. Kemble— 
Swords and pistols—Thunder and lightning. 

“ Act Il. Blanket to catch Mr. pri pay Reg Bs down: 
for the Ghost—Men ready to carry off Migs O'Neil fainting, &c. 


&c. &c.” 
Rr We 
VOL, VII. JUNE, 1817. 
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We can assure our readers that in a Bible Association, the. 
characters are as regularly cast, the properties arranged, and the 
machinery prepared, as at a legitimate theatre: and_instruc- 
tions are sometimes issued, as we have been informed, like those 
of Hamlet, “ let those who play your clowns, speak no more 
than is.set down for them.” e have heard, indeed, that some 
of the orators are subjected to a sort of previous drill and disci- 
pline before they appear on the stage, that they “ tear not the 
passion to tatters, to very rags, and split the ears of the ground- 
lings; o’erdo termagant and out-herod Herod.” But eur rea- 
ders will grow impatient to see the green-room cast of characters, 
and the arrangement of the performance. 


“ ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS 
AT THE GENERAL MEETING. 


\. The Chairman ++jopens the business of the Meeting; states the 
object in view ;and concludes by referring, for 
amore full explanation, to A. B. 


2, A.B.® explains more fully the design of the British: 
and Foreign Bible Society; the nature. of: 
the Auriliary Society; and of the Associas 

tion :—the connexion which subsists between 

the relative parts: the manner in which the 
funds of each institution are applied, and the 
privileges to which they are severally entitled; 

—concluding by a reference to the code of 

Rules and Regulations, which will be submit- 

ted for approval or adoption, : 


3. C.D. (one of thelreads the Rules and Regulations, as adopted 
Secretaries of by the Provisional Committee, including the 
the Auxiiiary\names of the Patroness, (or Patron,) President, 
Society. Vice-Presidents, Officers, and Committee. 


4, E.Ff. Seeeeeretee moves No. A. 


“« That the Rules and Regulations now,read 
be adopted by this Meeting, and that the Ladies. 
named therein be the Patroness, President, 
Vice-Presidents, Officers, and Committee of: 
this Association.” | 








««.# This requisite information is generally given by.one of the- 
Secretaries of the Auxiliary Society, or in his absence by any other 
gentleman who.is master ot the subject, which should at the outset 
be clearly and satisfactorily elucidated.” Ke , 
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. CG. ® e@eee8 


6. 1K. 


7° L.M. eeee cece 


3. The President. ee 


9. N.OQ. eeeeeeee 


10, P.Q. eeeeseee 


11. R.S. Cone of the 
Aux, Committee) 


12. TLV. 


i3. WX. eeee eevee 


seconds the motion, No, 1. 


The motion, No, 1. having been put and care 
ried, 


moves No. 2, 


“ That the grateful acknowledgments of this 
Meeting be presented to ——— for their compli- 
ance with the request of the Provisional Com- 
mittee, in accepting the offices of Patroness, 
(or Patron,) President, and Vice-Presidents of 
this Association.” 


Seconds the motion, No. 2. 


The motion, No. 2, having been put by the 
mover, and carried, 


acknowledges the Resolution. 
moves No, 3, 

“ That this Meeting cordially and gratefully 
acknowledges the zeal and ability manifested 
by the Provisional Committee, in arranging the 
preliminary business, and bringing forward the 
important subject of this Meeting ” 
seconds the motion, No. 3. 


The motion, No, 3, having been put and car- 
ried, 


acknowledge the Resolution. 


”- 


moves No. 4, 


“ That the grateful ‘acknowledgments of 
this Meeting be’ presented to C D. for his 


kindness in grantidg the use of these premises 
on the present occasion.” 


seconds the motion, No, 4 





he motion, No. 4, having been put-and car- 
, 


14, YZ. «+«+++++Imoves No. 5. 
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“ That the thanks of this Meeting be pres 
sented to the Chairman, for his impartial con- 
duct in the Chair.” 


15. A.B. seconds the motion, No. 5. 


The question, No, 5, having been put by the 
mover, and carried, 


16 The Chairman. |acknowledges the Resolution,—adjourns the 
Meeting to the day specified in the Rules, (see 
page 85,) and concludes by referring to the 
plates for receiving contributions, and bucks 
fier entering subscribers’ names. 





“ The object of Bible Associations being to excite an interest in 
the great body of our population, it is evident, that every exertion 
should be used to induce a full attendance of the labouring classes 
of the community.” P. 68. 


From what follows, our readers will observe, that not ouly the 
succession of the performers, but the matter also which they deit- 
ver, is placed under due regulation. ‘The speeches at an Asso-- 
ciation are to be different from those at an Auxiliary Meeting, ra- 
ther more, we apprehend, in the style of low comedy, with inte- 
resting anecdotes and facts, such as we meet with in a previous 
part of the Report; of which the following is a specimen. 


“ A little boy is so anxious to have his Bible, that he lays by 


every halfpenny which is given him, that he may procure it sooner. 


He sald three old copy books (which probably he had stulen) for a 
penny each, that ‘he might add to his subscription.” P. 40. 


The following is the general recipe for the speeches at an Asso- 
ciation, which are to be addressed to the lower classes exclusively. 


‘* For this purpose a decided preference should be shown them 
in the invitation to the General Meeting : having never before heard: 
a similar appeal to their feelings and their judgment, the effect is de- 
cisive. The object, pure and simple in its nature, is comprehended, 
while its importance is felt; and the conviction that even ¢heir li- 
mited means may be rendered conducive to the promotion of the 
glorious design, and their services availing in the extension of its be- 
nefits, produces a moral effect to which they had hitherto been 
strangers. ‘They are attracted from sensual and degrading plea- 
sures, and presented with a view of higher and superior enjoyments. 
That which they have long wanted, is proved to be within their 
reach ; and they feel a strung desire to co-operate in a cause where 
pursuit confers its own reward, and where ultimate success is 


certal 
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*“ Bat in order to effect this,—to give the Poor this‘new moral 
tone of feeling, and to instil this new and pure incentive to action, 
the attention of the Speakers at the General Meeting should be di- 
rected to the peculiar character of the auditors. Jt will easily be 
perceived, that those addresses which would be admirable at the establish- 


ment of an Auxiliary Society, are out of place at that of an Association: ° 


and that simplicity of language,—a full and clear explanation of 
the plan,-~and a detail of practical results, from similar procced- 
ings in other places, are the principal means by which the attention 
of a popular assembly can be engaged.—Above all, those cheeri 
anecdotes ani interesting facts, of which no friena to the Bible So- 
ciety should be ignorant, ought to be brought forward ; and if pru- 
dently introduced, the effect is irresistible,—they exhibit the most 
striking illustration of the design, and ¢hey are remembered when ar- 
gument is forgotten. 

“ One of the Speakers should allude to the vacancies purposely 
left in the Committee, and urge the voluntary offers of active. and 
efficient ladies to fill this important and honourable department. 
It may not be improper to observe, thut the length of the General 
Meeting should not exceed from two to three hours; the auditory 
should depart with a desire of hearing more of ‘ this new ‘thing,’ 
rather than fatigued, and inconvenienced by a too long detention 
from their homes and families.” P. 71. 


A three hours’ exhibition of this description, will be account- 
ed by most of our readers as a tolerable good dose : much credit 
is due indeed to the framers of these instructions for limiting the 
time, for when once the floodgates of absurdity are opened, it is 
the hour-glass alone that can stop the current. 

We now proceed to the appointment of Secretaries. 


‘‘ In the appointment of Secretaries, and in the selection of 
the CoMMITTEE, attention should be paid to their religious pro- 
fessions : if eligible ladies offer, it is advisable that the Secretaries 
should be of different persuasions, and that one half of the Committee 
should consist of Members of the Established Church. T'00 much care 
cannot be taken to introduce into every branch of the Society, that ad- 
mirable regulation of the Parent Institution, which attracts the affec 
tions, and secures the co-operation of every denomination of Christians,” 


P. 77. 


Our readers will mark the especial care with which it is pro- 
vided, that the Secretaries should be of different persuasions, 
and half the Committee of sects adverse to the Establishment, as 
we shall presently shew the duties which they are designed to 
fulfil. We now ;roceed to shew the exertions made to engage 
those who may justly be considered as possessing considerable 
influence over the population of the country in this righteous 
cause. 

** Great 
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“ Great advantage has resulted from interesting Foremrn, 
Crerks, and SuperinTzennants of manufactories and work- 
shops as subscribers : their influence and example, when properly 
directed, being found to operate powerfully on the subordinate 
workmen, Similar benefit has been derived from interesting a 
class of individuals who are never backward in promoting the 
great cause of religion and morality—the TRACHERS 1N SUN- 
paY Scnoo.s: their exertions in behalf of the Bible Society 
have been conspicuous, and the effect on the minds of the children 
has surpassed the most sanguine ex;ectations.” P.77. 


We have produced evidence enough to shew the deep laid 
scheme of general orgavization—female influence—foremen, 
clerks, and superintendant of manufactures—Teachers of Sunday 
schools, are all enlisted in thiscomprehensive system. We have 
now to shew the Can vassinG-Look,a model of which is thus 
represented in the Report betore us. 


“ Each District Committee and Collector of a Bible Association 
should be furnished with two books; the one called a Canvassing 
Book, the other a Collecting Book. 
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The tone and spirit which this Society now assumes, is well 
worthy of remark. X Y. we read, “ disapproves of the Society, 
informed that theywould be called on again next re-canvass.” It 
is early yet to talk of compulsory measures, but the time is not 
far distant, unless means are taken to arrest the progress of the 
evil, when subscriptions to the Bible Society will no longer’ be a 
matter of choice. ‘The tyranny of fanaticism begins already to 
develope itself in no dubious form ; and if the English nation’ are 
still liberal, or still blind enough to close 'theit eyes against evi- 
dence so clear, and proofs so indisputable, upon themselves will 
be visited in full severity the punishment of their judicial infatua- 
tion. 

We have laid before our readers sufficient to assure them of the 
universal organization which these Societies in all their ramifica- 
cations, are intended to produce. Wemight, perhaps, move some 
feelings of just indignation at the mean and cruel rapacity, with 


which the weekly penny is to be extracted from the hands of a 
poor and starving family. 


“The Poor should always be induced to subscribe the cost 
prices for Bibles and Testaments; and they should be informed 
that such prices are considerably under those of the booksellers. 
When a Subscriber has paid: the scale, or halt-price, the Bible or 
Testament may be delivered, with an understanding, that where 
ability admits, the Subscription is to be regularly continued, and 
that the book has been given before it has been paid for, | 

“ ‘The several District Committees should frequently call upon 
those to whom Bibles and Testaments have been gratuitously pre- 
sented, in order to see whether proper care has been taken of the 


books; and any instance of improper disposal should be imme- 
diately reported to the General Committee, * 9" eet 


‘* Punctuality in collecting the Subscriptions cannot be too 
strongly enforced ; when the District Committees call regularly 
once a week, the Subscriptions are cheerfully paid, but if they 


neglect their duty, the poor are’ too frequently induced to apply 
their money to other purposes.” P.77. 


We have ever maintained, and by practical insight into 
the circumstances of the’ majority of the poor at the pre- 
sent period, we do still maintain, that this impost is a cruel 
and uuecessary tax upon the hard-earnings of the lower classes. 
We have ourselves séen maty instances in which during the last 
winter, the poor were unable to go on with their weekly sub- 
scriptions ; and in such’ cases all “that they had previously sub- 
scribed, were lost to them tor ever. But for what purpose is 
this exacuon made—to furnish the poor with Bibles ?—that ob- 
ject either is or ought to have been long since effected by the an- 
ual incoime of the- Society, W hich amounts to nearly AMILLION, 
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Yet, notwithstanding the immense contribution of the opulent, 
the poor are to be induced by every art and persuasion to sub- 
scribe not at the reduced, but at the cost price of the Society, and 
the poor are to be cheated into the belief that when a Bible has 
been delivered at the reduced price, that it has been in fact © de- 
jivered before it has been paid for.” Every art is thus resorted 
to, to pick the pockets of the poor, and to impose the constant 
tax of a penny per week, long ufter the object for which it was 
originally levied, has been accomplished. 

For what purpose is this vast and complicated machinery to 
be established and kept up?—For THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
Bisie?—We might as well employ a steam-engine to draw a 
cork.—We have long endeavoured to impress upon our readers, 
that the distribution of the Holy Scriptures was but a pretence 
and a cloak to farther and deeper designs. We now bring for- 
ward as the proof of our assertion, not the abstract reasonings 
and apprehensions of enemies, but the triumphant testimony of 
friends—of the friends and promoters of the Society in all its 
ramitications. We have seen the formation of the District Com- 
mittees, the materials of which they are composed: we now 


call the attention of our readers to the duties which they are 
thus instructed to perform. 


“ A very interesting part of the duty of the District Commit- 
tees will be their monthly visits among the poor who have received 
their Bibles.’ It is of very little use to possess a Bible unless it is 
read.—Yhese monthly visits are designed to make enquiry on this 

_point in particular ; to encourage a serious perusal of the sacred 
volume ; and to bring to light the moral benefits of the institution. 
Some hours of the’ month will be well and happily employed in 
this interesting service. If the district be large, or the number of 
the dbjects of attention be many, it will be advisable to subs 
‘divide the district, and take a part of it one week and another 
part another weck, so that in the month all shall be visited. An 
interest more easily felt than described will be excited by this 
attention to the best interests of the poor, and a powerful stimu- 
lus will be kept up by a desire that £ that field’ may always 
present an encoufaging prospect, ‘ which they have themselves 
enclosed, divided, and cultivated, and which owes its verdure and 
fertility to them.’ It is not enough for the anxious husbandman, 
that the field is prepared and the seed sown—* he is attentive to 
the vicissitudes of the weather and the face of the sky, that he 
may be prepared to take the full benefit of every gleam of sun- 
shine and every falling shower; how much more alert and atten- 
tive should the moral cultivator be, to produce a far more valuable 
crop;’ and how much happier must he be in observing, ‘ first 
the blade, then the ear, and then the full corn in the ear.’ If the 
aitention thus given to the moral welfare of the district, " me 
ucte 
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ducted rather in the manner of visits than of calls—if the general 
circumstances of the family and the welfare of their children be 
made the subject of tender and affectionate enquiry—a chapter of 
their Bible be read to them, or turned down for their own reading, 
or the importance and benefit vf Bible Associations familiarly ex- 
plained to them, all tending to convince them that their real wel- 
fare is the object of the Committee’s solicitude ; it would become 


a source of pure and delightful satisfaction, and of real personal 
advantage.” P.95. 


Here then the former ground of the Society is entirely given 
up. It is not the pisrriBuTION of the Scriptures alone, but 
the EX POSITION of them, which is the object of the Bible Asso- 
ciations. We have long maintained that the circulation of the 
Scriptures among the poor, without atiy interpreter or guide, 
contamed in itself a fallacy ; it now appears from better evidence 
than our own reasoning, that it really is so. The Scriptores 
then are to be explained as Well as distributed—and by whom 
are they to be explamed?—-By a committee, of whom half are 
mecessari/y dissenters of any or every denomination, and the other 
half professed Churchmen, but tvo often the bitterest enemies, 
with whom the Church has to contend. And these are the 
persons to whom, in this immense system of organized confede- 
racy, the exposition of the Scriptures throughout the kingdom 
is to be entrusted. ‘That this exposition is now declared to be.a 


leading part m the duty of these District Committees, another 
passage will clearly evince. 


“¢ Monthly visits.—Are the Bibles used—how preserved and how 
esteemed ? has any moral benefit resulted from the reading the 
Scriptures, or 18 any eflect produced, to your knowledge, upon the 
habits and conduct of the poor by the operations of the Asso- 
ciation? Incidental observations on the state and character of the 
poor.” P, 114. 


Tue Bizsre aud the Birxe only, another point formerly 
insisted upon by the advocates of this Society, appears now to 
be gradually given up. Accordingly we find at the conclusion of 
these instructions, a catalogue of tracts and papers, “ required 
for establishing Bible Associations.” | 


“ List or Papers, explanatory of the nature, tendency, and effects 
of Binte Associations. 

“ «SouTnwark SHEET oF Facts,’ being a Selection of 
interesting Anecdotes, illustrative of the beneficial effects of Bible 
Associations. 9 

‘< * The Advantages of distributing the Holy Scriptures among the 
lower orders of society, chiifly BY THEIR OWN AGENCY. By 
the Rev. W. Dealtry, Rector of Clapham, 
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“ < Tae Biscs.’ By C.S. Dadley, Esq. 

“ ¢ Aw APpgaL To LaBounens, MECHANICS, AND OTHERS, 
By Mr. James Montgomery —— | 5 

“ * ADDRESS 10 THE Beas oF Faminies.’ By C.$. Dud- ‘ 
ley, Esq. , 

““* ApDRESS TO SeRvVaNTS. By the sate. 

¢ © Ditto, printed large as placards.” | 

“ * ADDRESS TO Mariners.’ By the same. Ml 

« * ‘Two Letters.” By the Chancellor of the Exchequer. i) 

*“* The printed speeches of Z. Macaulay, Esq. Rev. Robert | i 
Hall. Rev. Mr. James. Rev. Mr. Thorp. Rev. Mr. Dealtry, 
&c. &c. &c. 

« It is presumed that no friend of Bible Associations is with 
out CHALMER’S pamphlet on ‘ the Influence of Bible Assotia- 
tions to promote the temporal Interests of the Poor,” and the 
II. and HI. Annual Reports of the Southwark Auxiliary Bible 
Society. 

. The above, with every other book and paper required for 
establishing Bible Associations, may be obtained, on applitation 
to Jauzs Low, Bookseller, 21, Gracechurch Street, London’ 
P. 115. : : 





Thus much then for the BisLe anp tHe Bisie on ty. and 
We now find that the Bible Society cannot be extended without ‘ 
other books and tracts, and that a bookseller is actually ap- ant 
pointed to furnish every rising association with these requisites it 
for its formation. | by 

To those, whose prejudices will allow them to reflect calmly 
upon the evidence now before them, this growing system of 
confederated associations must surely appear to threaten at no 
distant period consequences of the most alarming nature. Few 
have the opportunity, fewer still have the inclination, to search 
into facts, especially when those facts, if proved, must induce 
a change of their preconceived opinions, The Report before 
_us is perhaps very little known to any, excepting to the active 
agents of the Society in question. ‘The moderate supporters of 
the Bible Society, pleased with its general principle, subscribe 
their money, and attend iis a single annual meeting, with- 
out troubling themselves to follow it into its minuter details and 
its more distant ramifications. Few again, even of those who 
disapprove of its general principle, have either the will or the 
means to enter into any particular inyestigation, and express 
themselves much surprised at the strong language held by men 
who are in the habit of tracing the progress and marking the 
steps of this gigantic associatioy. We would only wish that 
those who consider us as needless alarmists, would take the ex- 
amination into their own hands, nor should we fear the result 
of their enquiry. The Report before us, together with those dl 
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the Southwark Associations, develope a system of such exten- 
sive organization, as those who are distant from the scene of 


action would scarcely credit. Men of letters and of business, 


whether living in the seclusion of college or in the hurry of the 
world, will hardly believe the extent of a system so entirely be- 
yond the sphere of their observation, and in almost all cases 
would much more readily conclude that it did not exist, than 
trouble themselves to investigate the evidence of its existence. 
So true is the principle of Mr. Macaulay, that “ Ministers,” 
and men in general, he might have added, “ will let you do any 
thing, if you will save them the trouble of thinking”—of thinking 
beyond the sphere of their usual occupations. 

The whole machinery of these Bible Associations is so com- 
pletely exposed to public view in the Report before us, that 
little farther need be produced to make the reader a perfect master 
of the whole. We have not room to give a detailed account of 
every part of this complicated but well organized system. The 
construction, indeed, of the whole, the harmony and correspon- 
dence of the parts, the arrangement of every previous proceed- 
ing, the instructions to the actors, are the results of much thought. 
and experience. The plan is not a crude or an airy specula- 


_ tion; it has already been tried with the utmost success in Southe 


wark and many of our great towns, and the publication before 
us displays a finished and a perfect system, digested by time and 
matured by practice. 

It is somewhat curious to observe the stress which is laid 
upon FEMALE AGENCY. Of the puwers which females possess 
to alleviate the miseries and to soothe the anguish of mankind, 
we have formed the highest conception. The greatest blessing 
which Providence can shower down upon an extensive popula- 
tion, is a society of active and judicious females. In every con- 
dition of our existence, but especially in the humbler walks of 
life, in all the haunts of poverty, in the school, in the cottage, . 
in the workhouse, 


“ Where pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A guardian angel thou.” 


But because we acknowledge with admiration and gratitude 
the blessings of female agency im its proper sphere, we cannot 
with patience see it degraded into the mstrument and engine of 
fanaticism. ‘That females are warm advocates in any cause 
which they undertake, we are well assured; and it is for that 
very reason, that the cause should be such an one as should call 
no bad passions into play. We like not the pertness and conceit 
of female canvassers, whether it be at a County Election or a 
Bible Association. Now even allowing the latter to be wholly 

unobjectionable 
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unobjectionable in itself, it becomes objectionable when for- 
warded by the exertions of improper ageuts. We would not see 
the cause of the venerable Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge publicly entrusted to the hands of ladies, nor 


would we willingly witness them canvassing for its support. 


Religion is as much, or perhaps more liable than any other 
pursuit, to be converted into a party business and a party game, 
and we know no surer means of making it so than by employing 
females as active agents in the system. ‘The captivating delicacy 
of the female character rapidly wears away, when it is engaged 
im pursuits beyond its sphere, and we know no instance in which 
this delicacy is more fatally abandoned, than in the demure con- 
ceit and the sanctified assurance displayed by the zealous pa- 
tronesses of fanaticism. 

We have no hesitation in stating it as our opinion, that’ the 
great aim of the fanatical party at present is to enlist the ladies under 
their banners, aud by everyartifice so to flatter the vanity, and work 
upon the passions of the weaker sex, as to unite their hearts and 
atfections in the cause. The little artifices of the sex are often so 
engaged in the service, as to conceal the real tendency of their 
sentiments and to deceive the eye of the uninitiated observer : 
aud thus are they often received into families and schools as 
governesses and teachers, being little suspected of the opinions 
which they really entertain; till the unconscious parents find 
their children imbued with the fatal disease, and often too 
deeply, tu admit of a remedy. Thus much for FEMALE 
AGENCY, a system which is daily encreasing, and against which 
it behoves all those who are engaged in the education either of 
their own children or of others, to be constantly on their guard. 

The system which the publication before us exhibits, is too 
extensive in its ramifications, too deep in its root to be 
easily eradicated. Much is yet in the power of the Clergy, 
much is in the power of the laity. Whatever might have bees 


the former opinions on the Bible Society, they must now , 


undergo a change correspondent with that which has taken 
place within itself. The constitution of the Bible Society 
1s not now what it first pretended to be. It is not a pisTRi- 
BUTION only, but an Exposition of the Holy Scriptures. 
It is not THE BiBLe AND THE BiBLe ON Ly, but TRACTS 
also, which form constituent parts of its machinery. He 
therefore who now continues his support to the Bible Society, 
gives his support to those expositions which committees, half 
ef which are professed dissenters,,.must be expected to afford, 
gives his support to those doctrines which the other half, who 
are always of the fanatical party, are thus empowered te incul- 
cate ; he gives his support to a system the de earns 4 
whic 
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which ig, to RURITANIZE THE WHOLE COMMUNITY. Much. 
may yet be done by every sound and conscientious Clergyman 
iu his own parish to check the progress of those associations, to 
warn the population against the delusions practised both on their 
consciences, aud their pockets, and what is the most impor- 
tant step of all, vigilantly to preserve the mind of the rising gene- 
ration from the contamination which threatens them, 

It is for the laity. whose especial interest it is, politically 
speaking, to crush so alarming a system of organization, by, 
their influence and support. to protect the Clergy in the dis- 
charge of their duty, and to add every facility to their powers, 
every encouragement to their exertions. It is for the laity to re- 
meniber that when the system of organization is complete, it is 
applicable to any purpose or design, and that which was a 
religious, association to, day, may. become a political confederacy 
to-morrow, and that with the enthusiasm which endangers the 


Church will ever be connected the rebellion which threatens 
the State. 





Ant. V. 4 Series of; Discourses: or the Christian meer 
viewed in Connection with the Modern Astronomy. 
Thomas Chalmers, DiD. Minister of the Tron Cinurehe 
Glasgow, 8vo. @76 pp. 8s. Longman & Co. 1817. 


A SEASON scarcely even passes in England without. the ir- 
ruption of some comet from the unknown. regions of the 4ir,. 
which rushes athwart the system, overpowering the eyes of all 
with its. superior splendour, and threatening destruction. to the 
dull and humdrum planets of the regular system. ‘The present 
year has been rather productive in these eccentric dazalers, My. 
Junius, Lucius Booth—Dr. Chalmers—Dr. Watson. In the 
fheatre, in theology, in treason, we know not which luminary; 
has blazed with the most transcendant lustre, or hasattract- 
ed the greater and more respectable mob; With referance 
indeed to the Author of the Discourses now before us, he did not 
rise quite so unexpectedly on our view. A thousand little 
Lucifers, in the shape of puffs and panegyrics, prepared our 
weak eyes.for the burst of the comet itself upon our horizon. 
Not even of Dr, Solomon's Guide to Health were there so 
many copies sold in the first year, as of the Doctor's Dis- 
courses.jn the first day. Five editions (sold as. we have heard) 
it as many days, were the avant couriers of the Doctor's fame. 
The Post and Chronicle, the Times and Day, vied in their eulogi- 


in 
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uins, in every varied form,on the Ductor’s powers. “ Wonderful. 
vccurrence. ==“ Surprising fact.”—“ Unparalleled demand';” 
—all lent their aid to usher in the Doctor and his Discourses. 
Sometimes his reputation shrouded itself under the modest. 
form of “ 4 Letter to thé Editor :” sometimes insinuated it- 
self in the specious torm of “ 4 Caution to the Public.” 
Under whatever form or dress, there it always was, tll Mr. 
Bish himself grew jealous, and Mr. Goodluck ceased to ad- 
vertize. At last the Doctor himself appeared, and since the 
days of Master Betty, no place of public exhibition has been 
ever thronged with so desperate a crowd. Ins and Outs, Minis- 
try and Opposition, Atheists and Fanatics, those who never 
were in a Church before, and those who never will be in a 
Church again, were all jostled together in the heterogeneous 
mass. ‘Those whom the doors would not receive, the windows 
were opened to admit, and happy was the Puritan or the dundy 
who could get a footing upon the ladder, which in their esti- 
mation was to lead to heaven. Now as no personages haif so. 
little as we unfortunate critics, could even gain admission into 
the adjoining street, we sat ourselves down contented with the 
volume before us, taking for granted that we could not judge 
of the Doctor’s powers by any fairer criterion. 

The design of the Doctor in these Discourses, is to answer 
the following hacknied objection of the infidel to the general 
system of Christianity, “ that God would not have sent down 
his Son from heaven to die for the salvation of so insignificant’ 
@ speck in the creation, as the globe which we inhabit.” To 
which Dr. Chaliners has well answered : | 


“ Christianity makes no such profession. That it is designed 
for the single benefit of our world is altogether a presumption of 
the infidel himself.” 


If the Doctor had added, “ that of other worlds we can 
know nothing in our present state, becanse it is not expedient, 
for the purposes of our, present state of existeace that we, 
should,” and had here concluded the whole, we are of opinion 
that he would have consulted much more wisely both for hisme, 
self and for -his subject. We should not indeed have gr 
him the following argument ‘in favour of the plurality of 
worlds. It is eloquently, rationally, and scripturally expressed’; 
and as it is by far the best specimen of Dr. Chalmers’s: powgr; 
we shall extract it entire. 


““ Now, what is the fair and obvious presumption? Theworldin 
which we live, is a round ball of a determined magnitude, andece. 
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cupies its own place in the firmament. But, when we explore the 
unlimited tracts of that space which is every where around us, we 
meet with other balls of equal or superior magnitude; and from 
which our earth would either be invisible, or appear as small as any 
of those twinkling stars which are seen on the canopy of heaven. 
Why then suppose that this little spot, little at least in the immen- 
sity which surrounds it, should be the exclusive abode of life and 
of intelligence? What reason to think that those mightier globes 
which roll in other parts of creation, and which we have disco- 
vered to be worlds in magnitude, are not also worlds in use and in 
dignity ? Why should we think that the great Architect of nature, 
supreme in wisdom as he is in power, would call these stately man- 
sions into existence and leave them unoccupied ? When we cast 
our eye over the broad sea, and look at the country on the other 
side, we see nothing but the blue and stretching obscurity over the 
distant horizon. Weare too far away to perceive the richness of its 
scenery, or to hear the sound of its population. Why not extend 
this principle to the still more distant parts of the universe? What 
though, from this remote point of observation, we can see nothing 
but the naked roundness of yon planetary orbs? Are we therefore 
to say, that they are so many vast and unpeopled solitudes ;. that 
desolation reigns in every part of the universe but ours; that the 
whole energy of the divine attributes is expended on one insignifi- 
cant corner of these mighty works; and that to this earth alone, 
belongs the bloom of vegetation, or the blessedness of life, or the 
dignity of rational and immortal existence ? 

** But this is not all. We have something more than the mere 
magnitude of the planets to alledge, in favour of the idea that they 
are inhabited. We know that this earth turns round upon itself; 
and we observe that all those celestial bodics, which are accessible 
to such an observation, have the same movement. We know that 
the earth performs a yearly revelution round the sun; and we can 
detect in all the planets which compose our system, a revolution of 
the same kind, and under the same circumstances. They have the 
same succession of day and night. They have the same agreeable 
vicissitude of the seasons. ‘To them, light and darkness succeed 
each other; and the gaicty of summer is followed by the dreariness 
of winter. Toeach of them the heavens present as varied and 
magnificent a spectacle ; and this earth, the encompassing of which 
would require the labour of years from one of its puny inhabitants, 
is but one of the lesser lights which sparkle in their firmament. To™ 
them, as well as to us, has God divided the light from the dark- 
ness, and he has called the light day, and the darkness he has cal- 
led night. He has said, let there be lights in the firmament of their 
heaven, to divide the day from the night; and let them be for signs, 
and for seasons, and for days, and for years ; and let them be for 
lights in the firmament of heaven, to give lights upon their earth; 
and it was so. And God bas also made to them great lights. To 
all of them he has given the sun to rule the day ; and to many of 


them he has given mvons to rule the night. Te them he has — 
e 
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the stars also. And God has set them in the firmament of heaven, 
to give light upon their earth; and to rule over the day, and over 
the night, and to divide the light from the darkness ; and God has 
seen that it was good. 

“* In all these greater arrangements of divine wisdom, we Can see 
that God has done the same things for the accommodation of the 
planets that he has done for the earth which we inhabit. And 
shall we say, that the resemblance stops here, because we are not 
in a Situation to observe it? Shall we say, that this scene of mag- 
nificence has been called into being merely for the amusement of .@ 
few astronomers? Shall we measure the counsels of heaven by the 
narrow impotence of the human faculties? or conceive, that silence 
and solitude reign throughout the mighty empire of nature; that 
the greater part of creation is an empty parade; and that not @ 


worshipper of the Divinity is to be found through the wide extent 
of yon vast and immeasurable regions?” P. 26. 


Had the Doctor concluded here, all had been well ; it is the 
utmost limit of what can be said upon the subject, and all 
beyond is tiresome and empty rhodomontade. Never, perbaps, 
was a more childish or ignorant supposition ever broached than 
that which occurs in the following passage. 


‘© Who shall assign a limit to the discoveries of future ages ? Who 
can prescribe to science her boundaries, or restrain the active and 
insatiable curiosity of man within the circle of his present. acquire 
ments? We may guess with plausibility what. we cannot anticipate 
with confidence. The day may yet be coming, when our: instru 
’ ments of observation shall be inconceivably more powerful. They 
may ascertain still more decisive points of resemblance. They may 
resolve the same question by the evidence of sense which is now.s0 
abundantly convincing by the evidence of aualogy. They may lay 
open to us the unquestionable vestiges of art, and industry, and ine 
telligence. We may see summer throwing its green mantle over 
these mighty tracts, and. we may see them left naked and colour 
less after the blush of vegetation has disappeared. In the progress 
of years or of céhturies, we may trace the hand of cultivatign 
spreading a new aspect over some portion of a planetary surface. 
Perhaps some large city, the metropolis of a mighty empire, may 
expand into a visible spot by the powers of some future telescope. 
Perhaps the glass of some observer, in a ‘distant age, may enable 
him to construct the map of another world, and to lay down the 
surface of it in all its minute and topical varieties. But there, is 
no end of conjecture, and to the men of other times we leave the 
full assurance of what we can assert with the highest probability, 
that yon planetary orbs are so-many worlds, that they teem with 
life, and that the mighty Being who presides in high authority oyer 
this scene of grandeur and astunisiment has there planted the wor- 
shippers of his glory.” P. 31. 
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We must confess our astonishment, that any man professing 
common sense, should have entertained an idea half so absurd. 
Dr. Chalmers ought to have known, or he ought not to have 
written about astronomy if he did not know, that although the 
magnifying power of the telescope should be increased to an 
extent almost incredible, yet thus its means of approximating 
distant objects would not be proportionably increased. ‘The 
doctor ought to have known, that the distinctness of vision keeps 
no pace with the magnifying power of the glass; but that if the 
visual angle be increased beyond a certain limit, nothing but 
confusion ensues. The distinctness of the object moreover de- 
pends as much upon its own brightness, as upon the magnifying 
powers of the telescope ; and thus by increasing the power, we 
diminish the brightness, which must for ever prevent the im- 
provement of a telescope beyond a certain limit. So much then 
for our chance of witnessing the change of seasons, and the co- 
lours of the vegetation in the moon. ‘Taking the magnifying 
power alone, we should require a telescope with more than seven 
hundred times the power of Dr. Herschel’s forty-foot telescope, 
to see a neighbour in the moon; but how far it is probable 
that such an one will ever be constructed, we leave it to the 
judgment of our readers to determine: and even if such a thing 
were accomplished, the privacy of the man in the moon would 
not be broken in upon, as the visual angle would have so greatly 
exceeded its proper limits. ‘The whole of Dr. Chalmers’ sup- 
position is a burlesque upon the subject. 

We will not quarrel with the doctor for some few assertions 
made without any proof at all: such as the regular revolution of 
the spots im the sun, the apparent recession of the stars in one 

uarter of the celestial sphere, from each other : whether true or 

Ise, as they do not bear upon the argument. We will call the 
attention of our readers to the following passage. 


* But, we have now reason to think, that, instead of lying uni- 
formly, and in a state of equi-distance from each other, they are 
arranged into distinct clusters—that, in the same manner, as the 
distance of the nearest fixed stars so incenceivably superior to that 
of our planets from each other, marks the separation of the solar 
systems; so the distance of two contiguous clusters may be so in- 
conceivably superior to the reciprocal distance of those fixed stars 
which belong to the same cluster, as to mark an equally distinct se- 
paration of the clusters, and to constitute each of them an indi- 
vidual meaiber of some higher and more extended arrangement. 
This carries us upwards through another ascending step in the scale 
of magnificence, and there leaves us wildering in the uncertainty, 
whether even here the wonderful progression is ended.” P. 47. 


The 
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- The doctor has left his readers indeed wildering in uncertainty. 

Vhat can be his meaning in this exquisite specimen of absur- 
dity? Will any of the doctor’s warmest admirers pretend .to 
attach any decent interpretation to the passage before us? If 
there be a Bathos in astronomy, the doctor has surely dived, with 
all his powers, into the fathomless abyss. 

Thus much for Lecture the first, containing “a sketch of mo- 
dern astronomy.” The second professes to freat upon the mos 
desty of true science ; containing a rhetorcial panegyric upon New- 
ton, and some very common-place reflections upon modern infi- 
delity, which might have been comprehended in about as many 
lines as there are pages. The third is upon the divine conde- 
scension, in redeeming a world so insignificant as our own; an 
argument which is better stated in the beginning of the fourth 


Lecture, from whieh we shall willingly make the following ex- 
tract. 


‘“* Now it is saying much for the benevolence of God, to say that 
it sends forth these wide and distant emanations over the surface of 
a territory so ample—that the world we inhabit, lying imbedded as 
it does, amidst so much surrounding greatness, shrinks into a point 
that to the universal eye might appear to be almost imperceptible. 
But does it not addto the power and to the perfection of this univer- 


sal eye, that at the very moment it is taking a comprehensive edt: & 


of the vast, it can fasten a steady and undistracted attention on eac 

minute and separate portion of it; that at the very moment it is 
Jooking at all worlds, it can look most pointedly and most intelli- 
gently to each of them; that at the very moment it sweeps the field 
of immensity, it can settle all the earnestness of its regards upon every 
distinct handbreadth of that field ; that at the very moment at which 
it embraces the totality of existence, it can send a most thorough 
and penetrating inspection into each of its details, and into every 
one of its endless diversities? You cannot fail to perceive how 
much this adds to the power of the all-sceing eye. Tell me, then, 
if it does not add as much perfection to the benevolence of God, 
that while it is expatiating over the vast field of created things, there 
is not one portion of the field overlooked by it; that while it scat- 
ters blessings over the whole of an infinite range, it causes them to 
descend in a shower of plenty on every separate habitation; that 
while his arm is underneath and round about all worlds, he enters 
within the precincts of every one of them, and gives a care and a 
tenderness to each individual of their teeming population. Oh! 
does not the God, who is said to be love, shed over this attribute of 
his, its finest illustration! when, while he sits in the highest heaven, 
and pours out his fulness on the whole subordinate domain of Nature 
and of Providence, he bestows a pitying regard on the very hum- 
blest of his children, and sends his reviving Spirit into every heart, 


and cheers by his presence every home, and provides for the wants 
of every family, and watches every sick-bed, and listens to the come 
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plaints of every sufferer ; and while by his wondrous mind the 
weight of universal government is borne, oh! is it not more won- 
drous and more excellent still, that he feels for every sorrow, and 
hus an ear open to every prayer. 

** «It doth not yet appear what we shall be,’ says the apostle John, 
* but we know that when he shall appear, we shall be like him, for 
we shall see him as he is.’ It is the present lot of the angels, that 
they behold the face of our Father in Heaven; and it would seem 
as if the effect of this was to form and to perpetuate in them the 
moral likeness of himself; and that they reflect back upon him his 
own image ; and that thus a diffused resemblance to the Godhead, 
is kept up amongst all those adoring worshippers who live in the near 
and rejoicing contemplation of the Godhead. Mark then how that 
peculiar and endearing feature in the goodness of the Deity, which 

we have Just now adverted to—mark how beauteously it is reflected 
down upon us in the revealed attitude of angels. From the high 
eminences of Heaven, are they bending a wakeful regard over the 
men of this sinful world ; and the repentance of every one of them 
spreads a joy and a high gratulation throughout all its dwelling 
places. Put this trait of the angelic character into contrast with 
the dark and louring spirit of an infidel. He is told of the multi- 
tude of other worlds, and he feels a kindling magnificence in the 
conception, and he is seduced by an elevation which he cannot 
carry, und from this airy summit does he look down on the insigni- 
ficance of the world we occupy, and pronounces it to be unworthy 
of those visits and of those attentions which we read of in the New 
Testament. He is unable to wing his upward way along the scale, 
either of moral or of natural perfection; and when the wonderful 
extent of the field is made known to him, over which the wealth of 
the Divinity is lavished—there he stops, and wilders, and altogether 
misses this essential perception, that the power and perfection of the 
Divinity are not more displayed by the mere magnitude of the field, 
than they are by that minute and exquisite filling up, which leaves 
not its smallest portions neglected; but which imprints the fulness 
of the Godhead upon every one of them; and proves, by every flower 
of the pathless desert, as well as by every orb uf immensity, how this 
unsearchable Being can care for all, and provide for all, and throned 
in mystery too high for us, can, throughout every instance of time, 
keep his attentive eye on every separate thing that he has formed, 
and by an act of his thoughttul and presiding intelligence, can con- 
Stantly embrace all. 

“ But God, compassed about as he is with light inaccessible, and 
full of glory, lies so hidden from the ken and conception of all our 
faculties, that the spirit of man sinks exhausted by its attempts to 
comprehend him. Could the image of the Supreme be placed direct 
before the eye of the mind, that flood of splendour, which is ever 
rei from him on all who have the privilege of beholding, would 
not only dazzle, but overpower us. And therefore it is, that I bid 


you look to the reflection of that image, and thus to take a view of its 
mitigated glories, and to gather the lincaments of the Godhead “ 
the 
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the face of those righteous angels, who have never thrown away 
from them the resemblance in which they were created; and unable 
as you are tosupport the grace and the majesty of that countenance, 
before which the seers and the prophets of other days fell, ‘and be- 
came as dead men, let us, before we bring this argument to a close, 
borrow one lesson of him who sitteth on the throne, from the aspect 
and the revealed doings of those who are surrounding it. 

“¢ The infidel, then, as he widens the field of his contemplations, 
would suffer its every separate object to die away into forgettiulness : 
these angels, expatiating as they do, over the range of a loftier uni- 
versality, are represented as all awake to the history of each of its 
distinct and subordinate provinces. The infidel, with his mind 
afloat amoug suns and among systems, can find no place in his al- 
ready occupied regards, for that humble planet which lodges and ac- 
commodates our species: the angels, standing on a loftier summit, 
and with a mightier prospect of creation before them, are yet repre- 
sented as looking down on this single world, and attentively marking 
the every feeling and the every demand of all its families. The in- 
fidel, by sinking us down to an unnoticeable minuteness, would lose 
sight of our dwelling-place altogether, and spread a darkeuing shroud 
of Oblivion over all the concerns and all the interests of men: but 
the angels will not so abandon us ; and undazzled by the whole sur- 
passing grandeur of that scenery which is around them, are they ree 
vealed as directing all the fulness of their regard to this our habita- 
tion, and casting a longing and a benignant eye on ourselves and on 
our children. The infidel will tell us of those worlds which roll 
afar, and the number of which outstrips the arithmetic of the human 
- understanding—and then with the hardness of an unfeeling calcula- 
tion, will he consign the one we occupy, with all its guilty genera- 
tions, to despair. But he who counts the number of the stars, is set 
forth to us as looking at every inhabitant among the millions of our 
species, and by the word of the Gospel beckoning to him with, the 
hand of invitation, and on the very first step of his return, as moving 
towards him with all the eagerness of the prodigal’s father, to receive 
him back again into that presence from which he had wandered. 
And as to this world, in favour of which the scowling infidel will 
Not permit one solitary movement, all Heaven is represented as in a 
stir about its restoration ; and there cannot a single son, ura single 
daughter, be recalled from sin unto righteousness, without an accla- 
mation of joy amongst the hosts of Paradise. Aye, and I can say it 
of the humblest and the unworthiest of you all, that the eye of 
angels is upon him, and that his repentance would, at this moment, 
send forth a wave of delighted sensibility throughout the mighty 
throng of their innumerable legions.” P. 161. 


As to the “ wave of delighted sensibility,” we leave the reader 
to stem it as he can; the e, upon the whole, is not with- 
out considerable merit. ‘The immediate subject of the chapter 
is indeed very absurd, being “ upon the sympathy felt for man 
in the distant places of the creation.” Lf the doctor will inform 
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us, upon the credit of his own experience, that these inhabitants 
are all angels, such as “ rejoice in heaven over the sinner that 
repenteth,” we will admit this sympathy as far as he chooses; 
but if they be not ministering spirits, we have no reason for 
thinking that they have any more sympathy for us, than we have 
for them. ‘The Almighty has not been pleased to reveal to us, 
whether they have or not; we are therefore justified in conclud- 
ing, that whether they have or not, is a consideration of mighty 
little consequence to us, in our present state of existence. 

The remaining Lectures we have carefully read ; but whether 
it be from the inflation of the language, the confusion of the 
argument, or the dulness of our comprehension, certain it is, that 
we cau discover no chain of reasoning, no connection of parts, 
from the beginning to the end. In one place, the doctor 
launches out into a panegyric upon Moravianjsm, and appears 
to advocate the cause of sensible inspiration, 


** And here I cannot but remark, how much effect and sim- 
plicity go together in the annals of Moravianism. The men of this 
truly interesting denomination, address themselves exclusively to 
that principle of our nature, on which the proper influence of 
Christianity turns. Or, in other words, they take up the subject 
of the gospel message—that message devised by him who knew 
what was in man, and who, therefore, knew how to make the right 
and the suitable application to man. They urge the plain Word 
of the Testimony ; and they pray for a blessing from on high; 
and that thick impalpable veil, by which the god of this world 
blinds the hearts of men who believe not, lest the light of 
the glorious Gospel of Christ should enter into them—that veil, 
which no power of philosophy can draw aside, gives way to 
the demonstration of the Spirit; and thus it is, that a clear per- 
ception of Scriptural truth, and all the freshness and permanency 
of its moral influences, are to be met with among men who have 
just emerged from the rudest and the grossest barbarity. Oh! 
when one Jvoks at the number and the greatness of their achieves 
ments—when he thinks of the change they have made on materials 
sv coarse and so unpromising—when he eyes the villages they have 
formed—and around the whole of that engaging perspective by 
which they have chequered and relieved the grim solitude of the 
desert, he witnesses the love, and listens to the piety of reclaimed 
savages ;—who would not long to be in possession of the charm by 
which they have wrought this wondrous transformation—who 
would not willingly exchange for it all the parade of human elo- 
quence, and all the confidence of human argument—and for the 
wisdom of winning souls, who is there that would not rejoice to 
throw the loveliness of the song, and all the insignificancy of its 
passing fascinations away from him?” P. 249. 


We should certainly conceive, that the doctor is innocent of 
any peculiar attachment to the doctrine in question ; as in other 
places 
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places he seems to be as strongly inclined to discredit it. Mo- 
ravianism furnished so powerful a temptation for a splendid 
common place, that the rhetorical powers of the doctor were 
unable to resist it. ‘This indeed appears to be the’ stumbling- 
block of our author. He appears at all times happy in the op- 
portunity of sacrificing argument, connection, and often common 
sense itself, to the charms of an unmeaning and useless common 
lace. 

In his language Dr. Chalmers suffers himself to swell into the 
most inflated verbosity, and to imdulge in a poetical diction 
which is as repugnant to good taste, as itis perplexing to good 
argument. It is curious to observe the variety of the Doctor's 
poetical powers in his description only of our earth. 

In p. 98, it is “ a puny ball which floats its little round.” 

In p. 112, it is “ a grain of sand on the high field of immen- 
sity.” 

In p. 200, it is “ one of the smaller islets which float on the 
ocean of: vacancy.” 

In another place it is a“ twinkling atom,” in another “ a 
remote and solitary monarchy ;”’ these indeed are but a few 
among the flowers with which the Doctor has contrived to adorn 
our lower world. 

The Doctor is very fond of “ groping his darkling way ;” 
we find this expression p. 19S, and again p. 253, and if our 

memory does not deceive us, much oftener. 

~ In point of argument, Dr. Chalmers has left the question just 
where he found it. Of his talent indeed as a reasoner, we had 
formed no very high idea, from his former Lectures upon the 
Evidences of Christianity ; and certainly our opinion will not be 
changed by any thing that we have discovered im the work before 
us. It is often difficult to discover the meaning of the separate 
parts of the work; but to trace their connection one with ano- 
ther, is wholly impossible. A more dislocated, disjointed, inco- 
herent production, never yet assumed the title of “ a proof,” 
In arrangement it is as defective, as in chastity of language and 
in elegance of taste. 

The most favourable opinion which can be expressed of the 
doctor’s work, may be given in the language of Shakspeare, 
“ that he draws the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple 
of his argument.” ‘That there are two or three brilliant pas- 
sages, we will readily allow; but even these are overlaid with 
common-place imagery, more adapted to a school-boy’s decla- 
mation, than to a theological disquisition. We doubt not but 
that these discourses, if delivered with suitable action, might 
have had a wonderful effect at the British Forum, to the sphere 
of which, both in style, argument, and taste, they seem to be 
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wonderfully adapted. Meretricious ornament, and. turgid ver- 
bosity will ever have their admirers; and the doctor has cer- 
tainly had his. We do not grudge him the applause which he 
has received ; it will not last long, let him make the most of it 
while it remains. It is our duty to protest against this new-fan- 
gled fashion passing into a precedent, Jest we should be over- 
whelmed with a torrent of second-hand rhodomontade ;. and 
every popular preacher, while he imitated the errors, should ex- 
ct the reward of the celebrated doctor. : 

We have been informed that Dr. Chalmers is himself a mo- 
dest man, and that he entertains a real dislike to the intolerable 
puffing with which he has been wafted into popular favour. If 
this be so, we can only advise the doctor to beware, not of his 
enemies, but of his friends; for never was a man more injudi- 
ciously foisted upon the world, before his eloquence had ac- 
quired strength, and his talents stability. If he ever can be made 
a great or a useiul mau, it will not be by the flattery of his 
friends, but by the wholesome discipline of those, whom, proba- 
bly, he will esteem his enemies. 

The subject which Dr Chalmers has chosen, is one of no 
common grandeur and sublimity. How he has treated it, we 
have had the painful task of showing, at some length, to our rea- 
ders. We will now shew them how he ought to have treated 
it; and this, not by urmg their patience with dogmas of rhetoric, 
but by .ntroducing to their notice one of the most perfect com- 
positions m the English language, on the self-same subject, 
which we shall make no apologies for presenting to them at full 
length: and then, after having dwelt on the chastened dignity, 
and majestic comprehension of an Addison ; let them return, if 
they can, to the meretricious verbosity, and disjointed rhodo- 
montade of a Chalmers 


“ As I was surveying the moon walking in her brightness, and 
taking her progress among the constellations, a thought rose in me 
which | believe very often perplexes and disturbs men of serious 
and contemplative natures. David himself fell into it in that re- 
flection: ‘When | consider the heavens the work of thy fingers, the 
mocn and the stars which thou hast ordained; what is man that 
thou art mindful of him, and the son of man that thou regardest 
hia!’ Inthe same manner, when I considered that infinite host 
of stars, or to speak more philosophically, of suns, which were then 
shini.g upon me, with those innumerable sets of planets or worlds 
which wore moving round their respective suns; when I still en- 
larged the tea, and su, posed another heaven of suns and worlds 
rising s‘ill above this which we discovered, and these still enlight- 
ened by a supertor firmament of luminaries, which are planted at 
80 grcut a distance, that they may appear to the inhabitants of the 
former as the stars do to us; in short, while I pursued this thought, 
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I could not but reflect on that little insignificant figure which I 
myself bore amidst the immensity of God’s works. 

“* Were the sun which enlightens this part of the creation, with 
all the host of planetary worlds that move about him, utterly ex- 
tinguished and annihilated, they would not be missed more than @ 
grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The space they possess is so ex- 
ceedingly little in comparison of the whole, that it would scarce 
make a blank in the creation, The chasm would be imperceptible 
to an eye that could take in the whole compass of nature, and pass 
from one end of the creation to the other; as it is possible there 
may be such a sense in ourselves hereafter, or in creatures which 
are at present more exalted than ourselves. We see many stars by 
the help of glasses which we do not discover with our naked eyes ; 
and the finer our telescopes are, the more still are our discoveries. 
Huygenius carries this thought so far, that he does not think it im- 
possible there may be stars whose light is net yet travelled down to 
us since their first creation. There is no question but the universe 
has certain bounds set to it; but when we consider that it is the 
work of infinite power prompted by infinite goodness, with an infi- 
nite space to exert itself in, how can our imagination set any bounds 
to it? 

*“‘ To return therefore to my first thought, I could not but look 
upon myself with secret horror, as a being that was not worth the 
smallest regard of one who had so great a work under his care and 
superintendency. I was afraid of being overlooked amidst the im- 
mensity of nature, and lost among that infinite variety of creatures 
which in all probability swarm through all these immeasurable 
regions of matter. 

“In order to recover myself from this mortifying thought, I 
considered that it took rise from those narrow conceptions which 
we are apt to entertain of the divine nature. We ourselves cannot 
attend to many different objects at the same time. If we are care- 
ful to inspect some things, we must of course neglect others. ‘This 
imperfection which we observe in ourselves, 1s an imperfection that 
cleaves in some degree to creatures of the highest capacities, as 
they are creatures; that is, beings of finite and limited natures. 
The presence of every created being is cunfined to a certain mea- 
sure of space, and consequently his. observation is stinted to a cer- 
tain number of objects, The sphere in which we move, and act, 
and undeistand, is of a wider circumference to ove creature thar 
another, according as we rise one above another in the scale of ex. 
istence. but the widest of these our spheres has its circumference, 
When therefore we reflect on the divine nature, we are so used and 
accustumed ty this imperfection in ourselves, that we cannot forbear 
in some measure ascribing it-to him in whom there is no shadow of 
imperfection. Our reason indeed assures us that his attributes are 
infinite; but-the poorness of our conceptions is such that 1t cannot 
forbear setting bounds to every thing it contemplates, until our rea- 
son comes again to oun succour, and throws down all those little 
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prejudices which rise in us unawares, and are natural to the mind 
of man. 

** We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melancholy thought 
of our being overlooked by our Maker in the multiplicity of his 
works and the infinity of those objects among which he seems to 
be incessantly employed, if we consider in the first place that he ts 
omnipresent, and in the second that he is omniscient. 

** If we consider him in his omnipresence, his being passes 
through, actuates and supports the whole frame of nature. His 
creation, and every part of it, is full of him. There is nothing he 
has made that is either so distant, so little, or so inconsiderable, 
which he does not essentially inhabit. His substance is within the 
substance of every being, whether material, or immaterial, and as 
intimately present to it as that being is to itself. It would be an 
imperfection in him were he able to remove out of one place into 
another, or to withdraw himself from any thing he has created, or 
from any part of that space which is diffused and spread abroad to 
infinity. In short, to speak of him in the language of the old phi- 
losopher, he is a being whose centre is everywhere, and his circum- 
ference nowhere. é‘ 

“ In the second place, he is omniscient as well as omnipresent. 
His omniscience indeed necessarily and naturally flows from his 
omnipresence: he cannot but be conscious of every motion that 
arises in the whole material world, which he thus essentially per- 
vades ; and ot every thought that is stirring in the intellectual world, 
to every part of which he is thus intimately united. Several 
moralists have considered the creation as the Temple of God, which 
he has built with his own hands, and which is filled with his pre- 
sence. Others have considered infinite space as the receptacle, or 
rather the habitation of the Almighty. But the noblest and most 
exalted way of considering this infinite space is that of Sir Isaac 
Newton, who calls it the Sensorivm of the Godhead. Brutes and 
men have their sensoriada, or little sensoriums, by which they ap- 
prehend the presence and perceive the actions of a few objects that 
lie contiguous to them. ‘Their knowledge and observation turn 
within a very narrow circle. But as God Almighty cannot but 
perceive and know every thing in which he resides, infinite space 
gives room to infinite knowledge, and is a8 it were an organ to 
omuniscience. 

“ Were the soul separate from the body, and with one glance of 
thought should start beyond the bounds of the creation; should it 
for willions of years continue its progress through infinite space 
with the same activity, it would sull find itself within the embrace 
ot its Creator, and encompassed round with the immensity of the 
Godhead. While we are in the body, he is notless present with us, be- 
cause he is concealed from us. * O that I knew where. I might find 
him !? says Job. ** Behold | go forward, but he isnot there ;and back- 
ward, but I cannot perceive hun: on the leit band where he does work, 
but I cannot behold bim: he hideth bimself on the nght hand that 
] cannot see him.’ Ip shor!, reason as wel! as revelation assures 
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us, that he cannot be absent from us, notwithstanding he is undisco- 
vered by us. 

“In this consideration of God Almighty’s omnipresence 
and omniscieuce, every uncomfortable thought vanishes. He 
cannot but regard every thing that has being, especially such of 
his creatures who fear they are not regarded by him. He is privy 
to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in particular 
which is apt to trouble them on this occasion: for as it is impossi- 
ble he should overlook any of his creatures ; so we may be confi- 
dent that he regards with an eye of mercy those who endeavour 
to recommend themselves to his notice, and in an unfeigned humili- 
ty of heart think themselves unworthy that he should be mindful of 
them.” Addison’s Prose Works, Vol. IV. P. 70. 





Art. VI. Sermons on the Practical Duties of Christianity. 
For Families. In TwoVolumes. By the Rev. John Clapp, 
M.A. Late Fellow of Balliol Colle e, Oxford, Vicar of 
Long Benton, Northumberland, and Master of Lostwithied 
Grammar School, Cornwall. 


THE practice of family prayer and family religious instruction 
cannot be too much encouraged ; it can under few circumstances 
be productive of much evil, and it must in almost every case be 
productive of some good: the very assembling together for the 
purpose of prayer to God, and of being instructed in the doc- 
trines and precepis of his Son’s religion, the due sense of his im- 
portant duties which such a custom evinces m the master of a fa- 
mily, and the regularity which it has a manifest tendency to pro- 
mote, cannot but generate some good thoughts and some holy 
resolutions ; and though these im many cases may be but transient, 
and be followed by no permanent effects, vet in many it may be 
expected that the consequence will be different, and that the 
spark of religious feeling so often elicited will at length kindle 
into a flame. Some good, we repeat, may be contidently looked 
for in almost every case as the result of this excellent custom re- 
gularly persevered in: but as far as instruction and increase of 
knowledge are concerned, the quantum of good, will undoubtedly 
be determined in great measure by the description of sermons 
which are read: in a greater or less degree as that 1s plain and pe- 
netrating, will the members of a family by the blessing of God be 
benefited. The language of some sermons, and the matter of 
others, disqualify them from acting as preceptors in a family pars 
lour ; a figurative style, or one too highly polished, will make no 
impression, and abstruse or polemical divinity will not be under- 
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stood: the beauties of the one will be lost, and the depth of the 
other will not be fathomed by that part of the audience whose 
good js principally intended. Greater circumspection than that 
which is often used in this instance, is, we are convinced, neces- 
sary, in order to produce the end desired: and where so much 
good might be done, it is justly a matter of concern that in many 
mstances so little actually is. It has fallen to our lot, and per- 
haps to that of some of our readers, to witness this inefficient 
mode of performing the duty in question; to witness the as sem- 
bly of all the members of a family, and then hear a sermon read 
for their instruction, which might have edified the congregations 
of Lincoln’s Inn or St. Mary’s, but in the present instance is un- 
intelligible, and therefore useless. St. Paul’s remark on preach- 
ing in an unknown tongue, inay be applied with equal force here. 
“ Except ye utter by the tongue words easy to be understood, 
how shall it be known what is spoken ? for ye shall speak into the 
air.” —Let this error be avoided, let the sermon selected be short 
and plain, and read with a suitable earnestness, let the whole be 
concluded with devout prayer, and let the practice of this duty be, 
if possible, regular aud uninterrupted ; and we must believe that 
every individual family will be ameliorated by it, and that true re- 
ligion will more readily flourish and increase in that parish where 
the families composing it are in the habit of respectively meeting 
together for the purpose of prayer and instruction. In insisting 
so much on the necessity of perspicuity in family sermons, we 
would not be thought to recommend those of a too familiar and 
colloquial style : plainness and familiarity are very different ; and 
when a sermon is deficient in that decorous and dignified gravity 
which should always attend religious exhortation, it must fail 
both in obtaining a respectful attention, and in leaving a benefi- 
cial impression. Members of the Church have no reason to 
complam for want of sermons every way adapted for the use of 
their families : the volumes now under consideration are however 
a valuable addition to the stock of this description, and we fear- 
lessly recommend them to masters of famihes as well fitted for 
their important object. We shall notice some of them, accom- 
patiying our remarks with a few specimens of their style and 
matter. ‘They are thirty-six in number, and are most of them 
short, all written in a clear and unaffected manner, and abound- 
ing in a spirit of genuine piety. The view of the Christian 
scheme evinced in them, is perspicuous and correct, founded on a 
diligent and conscientious study of the Scriptures, and therefore 
equally free from the heated conceptions of the enthusiast, as 
from the cheerless misrepresefttations of the Deistical Unitarian. 
—The first three Sermons evince the truth of these observations; 
they contain a brief analysis of the contents of the Bible, an ac- 
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count of the creation of the world, of the fall of man, and the 
promise of a Messiah. The sixth Sermon on 2 Timothy, iii. 
14, 15. is a very useful and sensible discourse on a subject of 
great importance, the necessity of an early initiation of youth into 
the knowledge of the Bible. This necessity the author presses 
wpon his readers with great earnestness, and at the same time 
gives some useful rules, by the observation of which, young per- 
sons may with greater profit undertake the reading of the Scrip- 
tures. He disapproves of their being allowed to read them re- 
gularly through in the first instance, and judiciously points out the 
parts to which their attention should be directed. His remarks on 
the Epistles are sensible and seasonable, particularly when we 
consider them as addressed to the young and unlettered, who con- 
stitute the greatest part of every family. But our readers shall 
judge for themselves : 


‘+ The Epistles contain many excellent rules for the government 
of our lives, many reproefs for disobedience, and exhortations and 
commands to lead holy and Christian lives. ‘Therein also are con- 
tained arguments and disputations on certain points of faith and prac- 
tice among the early Christians. These parts, indeed, of holy writ, 
though highly valuable in themselves, should be always read with 
great caution and diffidence: and therefore may not be so fit for 
the general use of young and inexperienced Christians; and par- 
ticularly careful should all persons be not to take their religious 
opinions from, or graft their practice on, obscure and difficult pas- 
sages, but on those which are clear, easy and decisive. Want of 
due attention to this rule has been the unhappy occasion of those 
warm and lasting disputes which have so long disturbed the 
peace and unity of the Christian church. As St. Paul says, in cons 
demnation of such, ‘ where is the disputer of this world ? Hath not 
God made or declared to be, foolish, the wisdom of this world ? 
Such wisdom as is fond of shewing itself in noisy contentions, which 
gender strife and minister questions, rather than godly edifying, 

‘which is in faith ;’ which is serviceable to our furtherance in grace, 
“and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the peace 
and unity of the church, which ought to be a matter of great consi- 
deration and importance to every real Christian. So at least thought 
St. Paul, when he so earnestly exhorted the Christians in Ephesus, 
and through them all other believers, to ‘ endeavour to keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” And he writes to the Co- 
rinthians, ‘ Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause 
divisions contrary to the doctrines which ye have learned, and avoid 
then.’ To all such the Apostle says, ‘ ls Christ divided?’ ‘ God 
is not the author of confusion, but of peace, as in all the churches 
of the saints.’ As certainly did he design that it should be in 
the Christian church ; ‘in peace and unity in itself.” We are sent 
into the world, not to argue and dispute on points of faith, bit to 
live like Christians : and to fulfil all those duties, religious, ae 
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and social, which arise from our connection with God, the world, 
and eternity. What those duties are, the Holy Scriptures will 
tell us; they will teach us to believe and act in such a manner, as 
to secure our eternal happiness, through the merits of that Jesus, 
who is the author and finisher of our faith. They will tell us that 
faith and practice are essential to our salvation; that God hath 
joined them together, and therefore that they cannot be put asunder; 
that no professions will be accepted in the lieu of holiness and vir- 
tue of life: that it is not enough for the Christian to believe the 
word of God, but that he must practise it also : that not every one 
that saith unto him, ‘ Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
ma yy : but he that doth the will of God which is in heaven.’” 
—P. 6. 


In this sermon Mr. C. has made a slight mistake in ascribing 
St. Peter’s assertion (2 Pet. iii. 16.) concerning the difficulty of 
St. Paul's Epistles to St. James: an error with which we should 
immediately have charged the compositor of the press, was not 
this apostle further characterized as the head of the Christian 
Church at Jerusalem. We highly approve of the ninth sermon, 
in which is shewn the guilt, not only of abusing, but of not 
making a diligent use of the means of salvation put into our 
hands. ‘The teo common error among the lower orders of peo- 
ple, of pleading the inoffensiveness of their lives as a full per- 
formance of all their duty, is well pointed out and corrected : 
the idle servant is reproved, not because he had done evil with 
his talent, but because he had done no good. The eleventh 
Sermon is well written, and entirely orthodox: the text is the 
17th verse of the xixth chapter of St. Matthew, and the subject, 
the necessity of gvod works for the attainment of salvation: but 
we conceive that Mr. Clapp has no ground whatever for ascrib- 
ing an unworthy motive to the young man in the Gospel, who is 
represented as inquiring of our Saviour the way to eternal life, 
or for ranking him, as he does, with the boasting Pharisee in the 
parable. ‘That he was not prepared for so great a sacrifice as 
that of surrendering all his riches, is certain; but we have no 
right to argue from that, that his question was either an insidious 
one, or put with a view of exalting his own character in the eyes 
of the world. From two circumstances mentioned by St. Mark, 
we should rather conclude the contrary: his eagerness for in- 
struction is well described by his “ running and kneeling” before 
Jesus, who, moreover, it is said, “ seeing him, loved him ;” no 
dubious mark of the favourable impression which the young 
man made on Him, who “ needed not that any should testify of 
man, for He knew what was in man.” The fourteenth, on the 
character of Cornelius, and the fifteenth, on Charity, are both 
of them Sermons admirably adapted for the use of families; 

and 
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and of the 17th, on Prayer, and the eighteenth, on the observance 
of the Sabbath-day, which close the first volume, we can speak 
equally favourable. 

In the second volume we have eighteen Sermons, the greater 
part of which are eutitled to our entire apprebation (particularly 
the 8th, 14th, 17th and 18th,) though our limits prevent us 


from entering into any detail of their matter. We wish however 


to make a few remarks on one of them, and for so doing we 
feel ourselves assured of the thanks of Mr. C. inasmuch as 
the imaccuracy to be pointed out is we doubt not, principally 
attributable to a want of due care in preparing for the press, 
which in the event of a second edition of his work being called 
for he could easily correct. We have before remarked a mistake 
in the sixth Sermon of the first volume: and in the third Ser- 
mon of the second volume on the character of Hazael, we con- 
ceive our author has uaconsciously contradicted himself. After 
Elisha had informed Hazael of the issue of his master’s (Benha- 
dad) disorder, he ‘ settled his countenance fixedly on him, 
till he (Hazael) was ashamed: and the man of God wept:” the 
cause of these tears being explained, viz. the foresight of the 
evils about to be brought on his country by Hazael, the indig- 
nant reply follows ; “ But what, is thy servant a dog?” &c. &e. 
On which Mr. C. remarks, “ It is perhaps hard to say, whether 
Hazael spoke this from the real sentiments of his heart at that 
time, or because he thought that he should never have it in his 
power to do such things:” and in another place he thinks it 
doubtful what the sentiments of Hazael were on hearing the 
Prophet’s declaration. After all this we confess that we were 
surprized when we read thus: “ In pronouncing the conclusion 
of his speech, the prophet, we are told, fixed his eyes with so 
much attention on Hazael, that the latter blushed, and was 
ashamed. Conscious of the baduess of his heart, his secret sins 
and wicked intentions, he could not bear unmoved the keen and 
searching gaze of a righteous man: and expressed, by a confused 
and altered couutenance, the shame and sei/-abasement which 
he felt in his heart.” If Elazael was “‘ conscious of the bad- 
ness of his heart, his secret sins and wicked intentions,’ it is neither 
hard to say, nor doubtful, what the workings of his mind then 
were : but what these were, is the very point doubted of above by 
Mr. C. The fourth Sermon on the resolution of Joshua, contains 
such excellent advice, especially in the latter part of it, to 
masters of families, that we wish it could be read by every one 
who is deficient in his religious duty to those under his care. 
We sincerely regret that we are prevented from presenting our 
readers with some admirable extracts from it, by the necessity of 
confining ourselves to very narrow limits. 


We 
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We take our leave of Mr. Clapp with much respect for his 
abilities, and esteem for his industry and zeal: there is not one 
of these sermons that is not replete with sound instruction and 
persuasive exhortation, temperately but affectionately enforced, 
and there is not one that may not be read to a family with great 
promise of producing a beneficial effect. Mr. C. has wisely (on 
this occasion) avoided all discussion of controverted points ; he 
has explained the grand saving doctrines of our holy religion, he 
has urged the observance of her pure and indispensable precepts : 
and he has done the one simply and perspicuously, the other in 
that mild yet earnest spirit which becomes a minister of the 
Gospel of peace. 


oe 





Art. VII. Lalla Rookh. An Oriental Romance. By Tho- 
mas Moore. 4to. 2. 2s. Longman and Co. 1807. 


THE character of Mr. Moore, as a poet, is appreciated with 
sufficient justice. His amatory poems are the works of no or- 
dinary genjus. The very poison which they instil becomes the 
more dangerous from the softened imagery and the chastened 
language under which it is concealed. ‘The poems of Little, as 
they are called, are perhaps the most formidable enemies to pub- 
lic morals which have issued at any time from the British press, 
and we do not hesitate to say that we have traced more derelic- 
tion of public principle to the effect of that little volume, than 
even to our intercourse with a profligate and an abandoned con- 
tinent. Whoever is the author of this pernicious production nfwst 
have a fearful account to answer, not only for the prostitution of 
talents the most fascinating, and taste the most elegant, but for 
the ruin of many an innocent soul, to which those talents have 
been most fatally accessary. 

Of the Irish melodies, taken separately, we should speak in 
terms of much approbation. ‘The language, though occasion- 
ally affected, is-yet poetical and just; the imagery is both ele- 
gant and original ; the sentiments are generally not liable to much 
objection. ‘Taken as a whole, they have a secondary applica- 
tion to the political state of Ireland, of which we little ap- 
prove. Wecould not sum up the character of Mr. M. more 
justly, than in regarding him as our native Catullus. - He has all 
the elegance, all the playfulness, the occasional melancholy, and 
the occasional affectation of that exquisite poet of antiquity. In 
other points.also the resemblance is carried too far. Both Ca. 
tullus and Mr. M. have exercised their genius in the = 

style 
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style of poetry ; their productions are like gems highly polished, 
in onemation for their water, rather than for their mag- 
nitude. 

As this was the first long poem of Mr. Moore, it was ex- 
pected by the public with much anxiety, and read with consi- 
derable avidity. How far it has either met or disappointed their 
expectations, a short analysis of its contents will most satisfac- 
torily shew. 

The volume before us consists partly of poetry, and partly of 
prose ; the story indeed is told in prose, while the poetical part 
only branches out as it were from the narration. In the pre- 
face or prologue we are told that Aliris, the king of Bucha- 
ria, in the course of a pilgrimage to the tomb of the prophet, 
passed through Delhi. Aurungzebe was then on the throne, 
and received the young monarch with much hospitality. A 
marriage was agreed upon between the young king and Lalla 
Rookh, the daughter of the Emperor, who was to be sent to 
Cashmere, for the celebration of the nuptials. She sets out 
with a splendid retinue ; she is charmed with the beauty and the 
novelty of all she sees around her; she is especially struck with 
the talents and the form of Feramorz, a young poet, in her 
tram, who is introduced to her presence, and recites, in verse, 
the story of the Veiled Prophet of Khorassin. We shall not 
trouble our reader with an account of the story, but shall cite 
the best speciipen we can find of our author's powers in this 
lengthened species of composition, 


“ Though few his years, the West already knows 
Young Azim’s fame;—beyond th’ Olympian snows, 
Ere manhood darken’d o’er his downy cheek, 
O’erwhelm’d in fight and captive to the Greek, 

He linger’d there, till peace dissoly’d .his chains ;-— 

Oh! who could, ev’n in bondage, tread the plains 

Of glorious Greece, nor feel his spirit rise 

Kindling within him? who, with heart and eyes, 

Could walk where Liberty had been, nor see 

The shining foot-prints of her Deity, 

Nor feel those god-like breathings tn the air, 

Which mutely told her spirit had been there ? 

Not he, that youthful warrior,—no, too well 

For his soul’s quiet work’d the awakening spell’; 

And now, returning to his own dear land, 

Full of those dreams of good that, vainly grand, 

Haunt the young heart;—=proud views of huinau-kind, 

Of men to Gods, exalted and refin’d ;— 

False views, like that horizon’s fair deceit, 

Where earth and heav’n but seem, alas, to meet !—~. 
i Tt Soon 
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Soon as he heard an Arm Divine was rais'd 

To right the nations, and beheld, emblaz’d 

On the white flag Moxawwa’s host unfurl'd, : 

Those words of sunshine, “‘ Freedom to the World, 

At once his faith, his sword, his soul obey’d 

Th’ inspiring summons; every chosen blade, 

That fought beneath that banner’s sacred text, 

Seem’d doubly edg’d, for this world and the next; 

And ne’er did Faith with her smooth bandage bind 

Eyes more devoutly willing to be blind, 

In virtue’s cause ;—-never was soul inspir’d 

With livelier trust in what it most desir’d, 

Than his, th’ enthusiast there, who kneeling, pale 

With pious awe, before that Silver Veil, 

Believes the form, to which he bends his knee, 

Some pure, redeeming angel, sent to free — 

This fetter’d world from every bond and stain, 
And bring its primal glories back again!” P, 18. 


In the second part of the Poem, Mr. Moore evidently im- 
proves, as the following scene between Azim and his beloved 


will shew. 





“¢ Poor maiden!’ thought the youth, ‘ if thou wert sent, 
With thy soft lute and beauty’s blandishment, 
To wake unholy wishes in this heart, 
Or tempt its truth, thou little know’st the art. 
For though thy lips should sweetly counsel wrong, 
Those vestal eyes would disayow its song, 
But thou hast breath’d such purity, thy lay 
Returns so fondly to youth’s virtuous day, 
And leads thy soul—if e’er it wander’d thence 
So gently back to its first innocence, 
That I would sooner stop th’ unchained dove, 
When swift returning to its home of love, 
And round its snowy wing new fetters twine, 
Than turn from virtue one pure wish of thine!’ 


*¢ Scarce had this feeling pass’d, when, sparkling through 
The gently open’d eurtains of light blue 
That veil’d the breezy casement, countless ¢ 
Peeping like stars through the blue evening skies, 
Look’d laughing in, as if to mock the pair 
That sat so still and melancholy there. 
And now the curtains fly apart, and in 
From the cool air, "mid showers of jessamine 
Which those without fling after them ip play, . 
Two lightsome maidens spring, lightsome as they 
Who hive in the’ air on odours, and around 
The bright saloon, scarce conscious of the ground, 
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Chace oue another, in a varying dance 

Of mirth and languor, coyness and advance, 

Too eloquently like love’s warm pursuit :—= 

While she, who sung so gently to the lute 

Her dream of home, steals timidly away, 

Shrinking as violets do in summer's ray,— 

But takes with her from Azim’s heart that sigh 

We sometimes give to forms that pass us by 

In the world’s crowd, too lovely to remain, | 
Creatures of light we never sce again !”” P. 64. 


The second Poem which the young Feramorz recites, is ‘* Pa- 
radise and the Peri.” A Peri stands at the gate of Paradise, and 
laments the banishment of her race from the mansions of Heaven. 
As she weeps, the guardian Angel who stands at the door of 


Heaven, in compassion to her tears, informs her 


“Tis written in the book of fate, 
The Peri yet may be forgiven 
Who brings to this eternal gate 
The gift that is most dear to Heaven,” 


The Peri endeavouring to solve the enigma, considers what 
shall be deemed the dearest gift of Heaven. 


‘* While thus she mus’d, her pinions fann’d 
The air of that sweet Indian land, 

Whose air is balm; whose ocean spreads 
O’er coral banks and amber beds ; 
Whose mountains, pregnant by the beam 
Of the warm sun, with diamonds teem ; 
Whose rivulets are like rich brides, 
Lovel, with gold beneath their tides ; 
Whose sandal groves and bowers of spice 
Might be a Peri’s Paradise ! 

But crimson now her rivers ran. 

With human blood—the smell of death 
Came reeking from those spicy bowers, 
And man, the sacrifice of man, ) 

Mingled his taint with every breath 
Upwafted from the innocent flowers ! 

Land of the Sun! what foot invades 

Thy Pagods and thy pillar’d shades— 

Thy cavern shrines, and Idol stones, 

Thy Monarchs and their thousand Thrones ¢ 
Tis He of Gazna—fierce in wrath 

He comes, and Inpia’s diadems 
Lie scatter’d in his ruinous 

His blood-hounds be adprns with gems, 
Torn from the violated 
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Maidens within their pure Zenana, 
Priests in the very fane he slaughters, 
And choaks up with the glittering wrecks 
Of golden shrines the sacred waters! 


“* Downward the Pent turns her gaze, 
And, through the war-field’s bloody haze. 
Beholds a youthful warrior stand, 

Alone, beside his native river,— 
The red blade broken in his hand, 

And the last arrow in his quiver, 
‘ Live,’ said the Conqueror, * live to share 
The trophies and the crowns I bear!’ 
Silent that yobthful warrior stood— 
Silent he pointed to the flood 
All crimson with his country’s blood, 
‘Then sent his last remaining dart, 
For answer, to the’ Invader’s heart. 


** False flew the shaft, though pointed well— 
Thé Tyrant liv’d, the Hero fell! | 
Yet mark’d the Peri where he lay, 
And when the rush of war was past, 
Swiftly descending on a ra 
Of morning light, she caught the last~ 
Last glorious drop his heart had shed, 
Before its free-born spirit fled ! 
# * Be this,” she cried, as she wing’d her flight, 
* My welcome gift at the Gates of Light.”’ P. 137. 


The offering is not accepted, a holier sacrifice must be pre- 
pared. She flies to Egypt during the season of a dreadful pesti- 
lence. She finds a youth dying im a lone place of the disease ; 
his only consolation 1s, that she whom he loved was at a distance, 
and safe from the infection. Hearing, however, of his retreat, 
she comes to nurse bim in his dying moments, and falls a sacri- 
fice with him to the fidelity of her love. The Peri presents the 
souls of the faithful pair at the gate of Heaven, and they are re- 
ceived ; but a holier offermg still is required, before those gates 
can be opened for herself. The Peri disappointed, descends again 
to the earth, and hovers over the vale of Balbec. She sees a 


child at play ; a mau presetfly reaches the spot, in whose counte- 
nance she reads the robber—the profligate—the murderer. 


« Yet tranquil now that man of crime 

(As if the balmy evening time 

Soften’d his spirit,)-look’d and lay, 

Watching the resy infant’s play : 

Though still, whene’er his eye by chance: . 
Fell on the boy’s, itslurid glance — , 


Met 








* «< The Nucta, or Miraculous Drop, which falls in 
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Met that unclouded, joyous gaze, 
As torches, that have burnt all night 
Through some impure and godless rite, 

Encounter morning’s glorious rays. 


“ But hark, the vesper call to prayer, 
As slow the orb of day-light sets, 
Is rising sweetly on the air, 
From Syria’s thousand minarets ! 
The boy has started from the bed 
Of flowers, where he had lain his head, 
And down upon the fragrant sod 
Kneels, with his forehead to the south, 
Lisping th’ eternal name of God 
From purity’s own cherub mouth, 
_ And looking, while his hands and eyes 
Are lifted to the glowing skies, 
Like a stray babe of Paradise, 
Just lighted on that flowery plain, 
And seeking for its home again ! 
Oh ’twas a sight—that Heav’n—that Child 
A scene, which might have well beguil’d 
Ev’n haughty Estrs of a sigh 
For glories lost and peace gone by ! 


“ And how felt he, the wretched Man 
Reclining there—while memory ran 
O’er many a year of guilt and strife, 
Flew o’er the dark flood of his life, 
Nor found one sunny resting-place. 
Nor brought him back one branch of grace! 
‘ There was a time,’ he said, in mild, 
Heart-humbled tones—‘ thou blessed child ! 
When young and haply pyre as thou, 
I look’d and pray’d like theeebut now-’ 
He hung his head—each nobler aim 
And hope and feeling, which had slept 
From boyhood’s hour, that instant came 
Fresh o’er him, and he wept—he wept ! 


‘“* Blest tears of soul-felt penitence ! 
In whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense 
Of guiltless joy that guilt can know. 
¢ There’s a drop,’ said the Pers, ‘ that down from the 
moon 
Falls through the withering airs of June 
Upon Eerrr’s land *, of so healing a power, 
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So balmy a virtue, that ev’n in the hour 
That drop descends, contagion dies, 
And health re-asimates earth and skies !— 
Oh, is it not thus, thou man of sin, 

The precious tears of repentance fall ? 
Though foul thy fiery p! within, 

One heavenly drop ath dispelled them all !” 
And now—behold him kneeling there 
By the child’s side, in humble prayer, 
While the same sun-beam shines upon 
The guilty and the guiltless one, 
And hymns of joy proclaim through Heaven 
The triumph of a Soul Forgiven! 


‘¢ Twas when the golden sun had set, 
While on their knees they linger’d yet, 
There fell a light, more lovely far 
Than ever came from sun or star, 
Upon the tear that, warm and meek, 
Dew’d that repentant sinner’s cheek : 
To mortal eye tris light might seem 

A northern flash or meteor beam— 
But well the enraptur’d Pert knew 
*Twas a bright smile the Angel threw 
From Heaven's gate, to hail that tear 
Her harbinger of glory near!” P. 155. 


The offering is accepted, and the gates of glory are opened to 
the Peri. ‘This is certainly a very pretty tale ; the moral is good, 
and the versification light and elegant. The space between the 
tales is occupied by the criticisms of Fadladeen, the grand cham- 
berlain, upon the previous poetry, in which Mr. Moore contrives 
torevenge himself upon his old friends, the Reviewers of the North. 
In the mean time, the story of Lalla Rookh goes on: she falls 
desperately in love with young Feramorz the minstrel, and to 
check her guilty passion, she resulves that he should be no more 
admitted into her presence. In the course of their journey they 

s by a strange and ancient ruin, with the history of which the 
Fiisctse is desirous of becoming acquainted. Fadladeen is forced, 
very unwillingly, to refer to Feramorz for its history, which he 
relates, informing them that it was connected with the struggles 
of the Fire-worshippers in Persia against their Arab masters ; he 
then begins his _— narration, which is entitled “ ‘The Fire- 
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worshippers.” story is too complicated, and too long for our 
readers 
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expect an accurate detail. The following description 


“ But soon the painful chill was o’er, 
And his great soul, herself once more, 
Look’d from his brow in all the rays 
Of her best, happiest, grandest days ! 
Never, in moment most elate, 

Did that high spirit loftier rise ;— 
While bright, serene, determinate, 

His looks are lifted to the skies, 

As if the signal-lights of Fate 
Were shining in those awful eyes! 

Tis come—his hour of martyrdom 

In Inan’s sacred cause is come; 

And, though his life has pass’d away 

Like lightning on a stormy day, 

Yet shall his death-hour leave a track 
Of glory, permanent and bright, 

To which the brave of after-times, 

The suffering brave, shall long look back 
With proud regret,—and by its light 
Watch through the hours of slavery’s night 

For vengeance on the’ oppressor’s crimes ! 

This rock, his monument aloft, 

Shall speak the tale to many an age ; 
And hither bards and heroes oft 

Shall come in secret pilgrimage, 

And bring their warrior sons, and tell 

The wondering boys where Haren fell, 

And swear them on those lone remains 

Of their lost comet ancient fanes, 

Never—while breath of life shall live 

Within them=never to forgive 

The’ accursed race, whose ruthless chain 

Has left on Inaw’s neck a stain 

Blood, binod alone can cleanse again !” P, 258. 


The agony of Hinda, the daughter ef the Moslem, when 
she hears the fate of Hafed, is thus pourtrayed: 


‘¢ Oh! ’tis not, H1wna, in the power 

Of Fancy’s most terrific touch 

To paint thy pangs in that dread hour 

Thy silent agony-~’twas such 

As those who feel could paint too well, 

But none e’er felt and liv’d to tel} ! 

*Twas not alone the dreary state 

Of a lorn spirit, crush’d by fate, 

When, 
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When, though no more remains to dread, . 
The panic chill will not depart ;— 

When, though the inmate Hope be dead, 
Her ghost still haunts the mouldering heart. 

No—pleasures, hopes, affections gone, 

The wretch may bear, and yet live on, 

Like things, within the cold rock found 

Alive, when all’s congeal’d around. 

But there’s a blank repose in this, 

A calm stagnation, that were bliss 

To the keen, burning, harrowing pain, 

Now felt through all thy breast and brain— 

That spasm of terrer, mute, intense, 

That breathless, agoniz’d suspense, 

From whose hot throb, whose deadly aching 

The heart has no relief but breakingW” P. 281. 


Mr. Moore has imitated his friend Lord Byron in these 
lines with much success ; they are superior perhaps to any of 
his master’s. The fourth poem which the young minstrel re- 
cites on the close of the journey is called the “ Lights of the 
Haram.” The Pearl of Roses, in the Valley of Cashmere, is 
thus described : 


‘¢ And what a wilderness of flowers! 
It seem’d as though from all the bowers 
And fairest fields of all the year, 
The mingled spoil were scatter’d here. 
The lake too like a garden breathes, 
With the rich buds that o’er it lie,— 
As if a shower of fairy wreaths 
Had fall’n upon it from the sky ! 
And then the sounds of joy,—the beat 
Of tabors and of dancing feet ;— 
The minaret-cryer’s chaunt of glee 
Sung from his lighted gallery, 
And answered by a ziraleet ; 
From neighbouring Haram, wild and sweet— 
The merry laughter, echoing 
From gardens, where the silken swing 
Wafts some delighted girl above 
The top leaves of the orange grove ; 
Or, from those infant groups at play 
Among the tents that line the way, 
Flinging, unaw’d by slave or mother, 
Handfuls of roses at each other !— 
And the seunds from the Lake,—the low whisp’ring in boats, 
As they shoot through the moonlight—the dipping of oars, 
And the wild, airy warblmg that every where floats, 
Through the groves, round the islands, as if all the eee 
e 
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Like those of KATHAy utter’d music, and gave 

An answer in song to the kiss of each wave ! 

But the gentlest of all are those sounds full of feeling, 

That soft from the lute of some lover are stealing, — 

Some lover, who knows ull the heart. touching power 

Of a lute and a sigh in this magical hour. 

Oh! best of -delights as it erry. here tals 

To be near the loved One,—what a rapture is his, 

Who in moonlight and music thus sweetly may glide 

O’er the Lake of Casumere, with that One by his side! 

If Woman can make the worst wilderness dear, 

Think, think what a Heav’n she must make of PAPE 
. 299, 


We shall not present our readers with any farther extracts 
frum these poems, but shall give them a specimen of the prose, 
. especially of the criticisms of Fadladeen. 


*¢ Fadladeen, at the conclusion of this light rhapsody, took oc- 
casion to sum up his opinion of the young Cashmerian’s poetry,— 
of which, he trusted, they had that evening heard the last. Hav- 
ing recapitulated the epithets, ‘ frivolous’ —* inharmonious’—* non- 
sensical,’ he proceeded to say that, viewing it in the most favour- 
able light, it resembled one of those Maldivian boats, to which the 
Princess had alluded in the relation of her dream, a slight, gilded 
thing, sent adrift without rigging or ballast, and with nothing but 
vapid sweets and faded flowers on board, ‘The profusion, indeed, 
of flowers and birds, which this poet had ready on all occasions,— 
not to mention dews, gems, &c.—was a most oppressive kind of 
opulence to his hearers; and had the unlucky effect of giving to his 
style all the glitter of the flower-garden without its method, and 
all the flutter of the aviary without its song. In addition to this, 
he chose his subjects badly, and was always most inspired by the 
worst part of them. The charms of paganism, the merits of re- 
bellion,—these were the themes honoured with his particular en- 
thusiasm ; and in the poem just recited, one of the most palatable 
passages was in favour of that beverage of the Unfaithful, wine; 
* being, perhaps,’ said he, relaxing into a smile, ‘ as conscious of 
-his own character in the Haram on this point, ‘ one of those 
bards, whose fancy owes all its illumination to the grape, like that 
painted porcelain, so curious and so rare, whose images are onl 
visible when liquor is poured into it.’ Upon the whole it was his 
@pinion, from the specimens which they had beard, and which, he 
begged to say, were the most tiresome part of the journey, that— 
whatever other merits this weil-dressed young gentleman might 
possess—poetry was by no means his proper avocation ; ‘aud in- 
deed,’ concluded the critic, ‘from his fondness for flowers and for 
birds, I would venture to suggest that a florist or a bird-catcher is 
a much more suitable calling for him than a peet.” P. $36. 


Poor 
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Poor. Fadladeen however is plunged into a woeful » a9 
appears by the conclusion of the tale. The retinue of the 

incess enters the happy Valley of Cashmere, where she was 
to meet her intended bridegroom. Still her favourite minstrel 
Feramorz kept possession of her soul. 


“ The morning was as fair as the maid upon whose nuptials it 
rose, and the shining Lake, all covered with boats, the minstrels 
laying upon the shores of the islands, and the crowded summer- 
letoe on the green hills around, with shawls and banners waving 
from their roofs, presented such a picture of animated rejoicing, 
as only she, who was the object of it all, did not feel with trans- 
. To LaLva Rooxn alone it was a melancholy pageant; nor 
could she have even borne to look upon the scene, were it not for 
a hope that, among the crowds around, she might once more per- 
haps catch a glimpse of FeraAMorz. So much was her imagina- 
tion haunted by this thought, that there was scarely any islet or 
boat she passed, at which her heart did not flutter with a momen- 
tary fancy that he was there. Happy, in her eyes, the humblest 
slave upon whom the light of his dear looks fell!—In the barge 
immediately after the Princess was FapLApzeEn, with his silken 
curtains thrown widely 1 at that all might have the benefit of his 
august presence, and with his head full of the h he was to de- 
liver to the King, ‘ concerning Feramonz, and literature, and the 
Chabuk, as connected therewith.’ 

« They had now entered the canal which leads from the Lake 
to the eplendid demes and saloons of the Shalimar, and glided on 
through gardens ascending from each bank, full of flowering 
shrubs that made the air all perfume; while from the middle of 
the canal rose jets of water, smooth and unbroken, to such a 
dazzling height, that they stood like pillars of diamond in the sun- 
shine. After sailing under the arches of various saloons, they at 
length arrived at the last and most magnificent, where the mo- 
narch awaited the coming of his bride; and such was the agitation 
of her heart and frame, that it was with difficulty she walked up 
the marble steps, which were covered with cloth of gold for her 
ascent from the barge. At the end of the hall stood two thrones, 
as precious as the Cerulean Throne of Koolbu on one of 
which sat Arris, the youthful King of Bucharia, and on the 
other was, in a few minutes, to be placed the most beautiful 
Princess in the world. Immediately upon the entrance of Lara 
Rooxu into the saloon, the monarch descended from his throne 
to meet her; but, scarcely had he time to take her hand in his, 
when she screamed with surprise and fainted at his feet. It was 
Fera monz himself that stood before her !—Frramonrz was, him- 
self, the Sovereign of Bucharia, who in this disguise had accom- 

nied his young bride from Delhi, and, having won her love as an 
fumble minstrel, now amply deserved to enjoy it as a King. 

“ The consternation of FapLADgEn at this discovery was, for 
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the moment, almost pitiable. But change of opinion is a resource 
too convenient in courts for this experienced courtier not to -have 
learned to avail himself of it. His criticisms were all, of course, re- 
canted instantly ; he was seized with an admiration of the King’s ver- 
ses, as unbounded as, he begged him to believe, it was disinterested ; 
and the following week saw him in possession of an additional 
place, swearing by all the Saints of Islam that never had there ex- 
isted so great a poet as the Monarch, Axiris, and ready to pre- 
scribe his favourite regimen of the Chabuk for every man, woman, 
and child that dared to think otherwise. : 

“ Of the happiness of the King and Queen of Bucharia,. after 
such a beginning, there can be but little doubt ; and, among the 
lesser symptoms, it is recorded of Latta Rook, that, to the day 
of her death, in memory of their delightful journey, she never 
called the King by any other name than Feramorz.” P. 342, 


Of the poems before us, the Peri and Paradise is decidedly 
the best. The first is decidedly dull; nor does Mr. Moore 
appear to succeed in the deca-syllabic metre, at far at least as 
respects the composition of a poetic tale. ‘There is perhaps no 
metre so generally ill adapted for narrative. Pope indeed, in 
his Homer, and Dryden in his Absalom and Ahithophel, have 
done wonders in this measure, though of the latter poem, the 
narrative, perhaps, forms the least prominent part. We are 
persuaded, that for a genius of the second order, either the octo- 
syllabic metre, occasionally varied with the dactylic (or more 
properly anapestic) is the preferable. The Spenserian stanza 
also, if managed with moderate ability, will seldom fail to please, 
The Fire-Worshippers has a few fine passages, but the interest 
of the story is not kept up throughout. In the last of the four, 
Mr. Moore is an evident plagiarist from himself, it being little 
more than the echo of all that he bas yet produced. 

Mr. Moore has evidently taken very great paius with the work 
before us. He has made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the superstition of the eastern mythology, and has introduced 
the allusions to them with a very happy effect. ‘There isa style, 
an effort, and a strain, too visible throughout ; and in the labour 
to please, Mr. Moore has almost lost the power. ‘The faults 
also of the poet, appear to be magnified in proportion to the 
length of his work. Mr. Moore isa very considerable mannerist 
in his smaller poems; there is the same turn of idea, the same 
“ smile and tear in thy eye,” the same “ stealing our years away,” 
the same “ pouting lips, and girl of my heart;” in short, the 
same meretricious slang throughout. Beauties indeed there are, 
and those of no common water ; but they are like a diamond or 
two, which have insinuated themselves into a necklace of paste : 
there are few, however, of the readers of Mr. Moore, with eyes 
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sharp enough to discover the difference between the genuine and 
ficutious jewel. Indiscriminate admiration appears to have been 
lis greatest enemy; his faults have been the subject of more 
general approbation than his beauties ; he has written up te the 
bad taste which he raised, and has made his own false style the 
only object of his imitation. If imitation of others be not the 
sure road to real emmence, much less so is the imitation of a 
man’s own self. 

We shall be happy to see any smaller poems of Mr. Moore, 
with which he may hereafter present the world, provided that 
the subject be not sacred ; as, from the few specimens of Mr. 
Moore's productions, which we have seen in the religious style, 
we ure persuaded, that to him, the hill of Zion is forbidden 
ground. ‘The streams of Siloa, will never unite with the waters 
of Cythera. 

‘The flippancy and affectation displayed in the prose portions 
of the work, is unredeemed by very little beauty. Mr. Moore 
may occasionally be witty in rhime, but in prose he will always 
be dull. A coxcomb, who may be endured in a department 
where he excels, when he ventures beyond his own immediate 
hue, is a very Uresome and disgusting animal. 





Arr. VIII. Loss of the American Brig Commerce, wrecked 
on the Wes’era Coast of Africa, in the Month of August, 
i815. With an Account of Tombuctoo, and of the hitherto 
undiscovered great City of Wassanah. By James Riley, 
late Master and Supercarge. 4to. 11.163 Murray. 1817. 


AS the volume before us contains one of the most curious 
and interesting narratives which has ever issued from the 
press, we shall not fatigue the patience of the reader with any 
previous dissertation, but shall enter immediately into the sub- 
ject, and shall present as copious an analysis as possible of 
it, which if it shall so engage the attention as to induce the 
reader to give his attention to the original, will fully answer the 

purpose for which it was intended, 
James Riley, the master and supercargo of the American 
brig Commerce, was born at Connecticut, in the year 1777 5 
all that respects his birth we shall pass over of course, and join 
him when he was appointed master of the big Commerce, in 
April, 1815. ‘The voyage in which he suffered that shipwreck, 
with which his adventures commence, was taken in the August 
following 
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following from Gibraltar, towards the Cape de*Verd Islarids: 


After the wreck of the ship, Riley, with eleven companions, 
reached the shore in a boat, laden with as many goods as could 


be preserved from the wreck. On their first landing they were” 


plundered by a family of natives, whom Riley. représeits as 


the most horrid in appearance and countenance, that he had — 
ever witnessed. During the night they were unmolested, but . 
on the succeeding morning the family of the plunderers, re- - 


turned with the addition of two young men, armed with scy- 
mitars, and accompanied with camels, whom they proceeded: to 
load with the spoils of the wreck, buruing all that they could 
not take with them, and setting Riley and his company at de- 
fiance. In a subsequent recontre, the money also which had 
been saved from the wreck, was seized by the savages, and our 
author himself was made their prisoner. Contriving, however, 
to plunge suddenly into the surf, he escaped from their hands, 
and reached the boat which his crew had rigged out. The 
savages immediately massacred one of the sailors who was 
unfortunate enough to be in their power. The sufferings of 
the crew in the open buat were almost beyond the power of 
imagination to conceive, or of human nature to bear. With 
one keg of water, a little corn, a few pieces of salt pork, and 
a live pig, among eleven, they put to sea ; and in this condition 
they remained for seven whole days, when wearied by inces- 
sant labour, and with scarcely any liquid to moisten their 
mouths, they again sought.the shore. After scrambling, days 
and nights, among the rocks, in search of a fresh spring, every 
drop of their wine and water being now exhausted, their state 
was such as those only who have felt can describe. 


“ Having lain down in our exhausted state, neither thirst nor our 
reflections had power to keep our eyes open; we sunk into a le. 
thargic sleep, which continued about two hours, during which time 
a light breeze from the sea had set in, and gently fanned and re- 
freshed our debilitated bodies. We then ascended the steep bank, 
crawling frequently on our hands and knees Though | had pre- 
viously prepared all their minds for a barren prospect, yet the sight 
of it, when they reached its level, had such an effect on their senses, 
that they sunk to the earth involuntarily ; and as they surveyed the 
dry and dreary waste, stretching out to an immeasurable extent be- 
fore them, they exclaimed, ‘ “T'is enough; here we must breathe 
our last! we have no hope before us of finding either water or pro-~ 
visions, or human beings, or even wild beasts; nothing can live 
here.’ The little moisture yet leftin ts overflowed et our eyes, but 


as the salt tears rolled down our woe-worn and baggard ‘cheeks, we 


were fain to cutch them with our fingers and carty them to our 
mouths, that they might not be -lost, and serve to moistemour 
tengues, that were new nearly as dry as parched leather, and so 
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stiff, that with difficulty we could articulate a sentence so as to be 
understood by each other. 

« I began now,to exhort and press them to go forward ; telling 
them that we still might find relief, and in this effort I was assisted 
by Hogan, who thought with me that it was time enough to lie down 
and dic, when we could not walk. Mr. Williams and Mr, Savage 
were also willing, and we moved on slowly, with scarcely a hope 
however of meeting with the least relief. We continued along on 
the edge of the cliffs, which could not be less than from five to six 
hundred feet in perpendicular height: the surface of the ground 
was baked down almost as hard as flint ; it was composed of small 
ragged stoues, gravel, and reddish earth. We observed a small dry 
stalk of a plant, resembling that of a parsnip, though very low ; and 
some dry remains of locusts were also scattered on the surface as we 
proceeded. Near night we saw some small holes dug on the surface, 
and on examination found they had been made in order to get at 
the root of the dry weed we had just before seen ; this we conccived 
had been done by some wild beasts; but finding no tracks of any 
hind near them, nor on the dirt dug up, I concluded it was dune by 
man, and declared my hopes to my desponding companions of soon 
meeting with human beings. 

* We procured, after great labour in digging with sticks we had 
brought trom the boat, and the help of stones, a few small pieces of 
a root as large as a man’s finger ; it was very dry, but in taste re- 
sembled smellage or celery. We could not get enough to be of any 
material service to us, owing to the scarcity of the plant, and the 
the hardness of the ground; but about sunset we discovered, on u 
small spot of sand, the imperfect track of a camel, and thought w 
saw that of a man, which we took to be a very old track. : 

“* Believing from our present feelings that we could not possibly 
survive a day longer without drink, and no signs of finding any ap- 
pearing, the last ray of hope faded away, and the gloom of des- 
pair, which had at length settled on our hearts, now became visible 
in every countenance. A little after sunset we saw at a considerable 
distance in advance, say three or four miles, another sand beach, 
and | urged myself forward towards it as fast as I could, in hopes of 
getting some rest by sleeping on the sand for the night, as the ground 
we were now on was as hard as a rock, and covered with small 
sharp stones. I was encouraging the men to follow on, when Clark, 
being near me, begged me to look towards the beach, saying, ‘ I 
think Isec a light!’ it was the light ofa fire!” P. 65. . ' 


‘The light they descried, came from a company of about fifty 
Arabs, by whom they were taken prisoners, a lot which they 
Were contented to undergo, for a single draught of water. ‘The 
crew was separated. Riley, Savage, Clark, Horace, and Dick 
the cook were attached to one party, while the remaining six 
were carried off by another. Riley and his companion were 
carried on camels into the interior of the desert of Zaharah. 


The 
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The horrors which they underwent in the cowse of their pil- 
grimage, is thus dexcribed : 3 


“ At daylight (Sept. 13th) we were called on to proceed. The 
families struck their tents, and packed them on camels, together 
with all their stuff. They made us walk and keep up with the 
camels, though we were so stiff and sore all over thet we could 
scarcely refrain from crying out at every step: such was our agony ; 
still pursuing our route to the S. E. In the course of the morn- 
ing, I saw Mr. Williams; he was mounted on a camel, as we had 
all been the first day, and had been riding with the drove about 
three hours—I hobbled along towards him ; his camel stopped, 
and I was enabled to take him by the hand—he was still entirely 
naked ; his skin had been burned off; his whole body was so ex- 
cessively inflamed and swelled, as well as his face, that I only knew 
him by his voice, which was very feeble. He told me he had been 
obliged to sleep naked in the open air every night; that his life was 
fast wasting away amidst the most dreadful torments ; that he could 
not live one day more in such misery ; that his mistress had taken 
pity on him, and anointed his body that morning with butter or 
grease, but, said he, ‘ I cannot live; should you ever get clear 
from. this dreadful place, and be restored to your country, tell my 
dear wife that my last breath was spent in prayers for her happiness :’ 
he could say no more ; tears and sobs choaked his utterance. 

- “ His master arrived at this time, and drove.on his camel and 
I could only say to him, ‘ God Almighty bless you,’ as I took a 
last look at him, and forgot, for a moment, while contemplating 
his extreme distress, my own misery. His camel was large, and 
moved forward with very heavy motions: as he went from me, I 
could see the inside of his legs and thighs—they hung in strings of 
torn and chafed: flesh—the blood was trickling down the sides of 
the camel, and off his feet‘ My God!’ I cried, ‘ suffer us not to 
live longer in such tortures.’ 

‘¢ I had stopped about fifteen minutes, and my master’s camels 
had gained a great distance from me, so that 1 was obliged to run 
that I might come up with them. My mind was so shocked with 
the distresses of Mr. Williams, that 1 thought it would be impious 
for me to complain, though the sharp stones continued to enter m 
sore feet at every step. y master saw me, and stopped the drove 
for me to come up; when I got near him, he threatened me, shak- 
‘ing his stick over my head, to let me know what I had te expect if 
I dared to commit another fault. He then rode off, ordering me 
and Hugan to drive the camels on as fast as we could, - About an 
hvour afterwards*he came near us, and beckoned to me to come to 
him, which I did. A tall old man nearly as black as a negro, one 
of the most ill-looking and disgusting I had yet seen, soon joined 
my master, with two young men, whom I found afterwards. were 
his sons==they were @lso joined by a number more on camels, and 
well armed. : aah 

“ After some time bartering about me, I was given to the old 
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man, whofe features showed every sign of the deepest rooted ma- 
lignity in his disposition. And is this my master? thought I. Great. 
God! defend me from his cruelty ; He began to go on—he was on 


foot; so were his two sons; but they walked faster than camels, 
and the old man kept snarling at me in the most surly manner, to 
make me keep up, I tried my very best, as [ was extremely anx- 
ious to please him, if such a wee was ponerse knowing the old 
adage of ‘ the devil is good when he is pleased,” was correct, when 
applied to human beings ; but I could not go fast enough for him ; 
sv after he had growled and kept on a considerable time, finding I 
could not keep up with him, he came behind me and thrust me for. 
ward with hard blows repeatedly applied to my exposed back, with 
a stout stick he had in his hand. Smarting and staggering under 
my wound, I made the gréatest efforts to get on, but one of his still 
more inbuman sons (as I then thought him) gave me a double-bare 
relled gun to carry, with his powder-lorn and other accoutrements : 
they felt very heavy, yet after | had taken them, the old man did 
not again strike me, but went on towards the place where he meant 
to pitch his tent, leaving me to follow on as well as 1 could.”’P. 95. 


It appears, however, that this burthen was imposed by the 
young Arab in mercy, for while he carried his gun, the old man 
would not continue to beat him. Added to the heat of the 
sun during the day, was a cold and cutting wind during the 
night ; itis extraordinary, indeed, how the naked human body, 
wore down by fatigue, and lacerated and blistered on every 
part, could bear the sudden transition At a distance of about 
three hundred miles from the sea, the milk of their camels 
began to fail them, owing to the absence of both water and 
provisions. ‘Their allowance was now reduced to a gill of 
camel’s milk once in four-and-twenty hours. In this. state of 
hunger and thirst, our readers will judge of the joy with which 
they found a few snails on a dwarf thorn-bush, which they 
washed and eat. , 

On the tentieth of September they were joined by two Ara-- 
bian merchants. One of these Sidi Hamet was prevailed upon’ 
to purchase Riley, his son Horace, Clark, and Savage, examining 
them as a jockey would a horse; looking whether their bones. 
were all sound, and finding fault with their emaciated and dis-_ 
eased condition.. By this time Riley had learved enough of the 
Asabic language to negociate with his new master, for the sum. 
which should be paid for the ransom of himself aud his compa- 
nions when they reached ‘Morocco. After having undergone 
considerable futigae and deprivation in the course of their jour- 
ney, ‘they came at last to a‘sprinz of pire water, the first which 
they bad tasted ‘shicé tey Teft their ship —— 


“ By-this-time;,; we had arrived nearly apposite-thé place where 
he calculated the spring was, and his brother and Abdallah, being 
not 
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not far off, he hailed them to know if they had found it ; to which 
they answered in the negative. After searching about an hour in 
the bank, he discovered it, and calling to me, for I was below, 
bade me come up to where he was, at the foot of a perpendicular 
cliff—I clambered up over the fragments of great rocks’ that had 
fallen down from above, as fast as my strength would permit, and 
having reached the spot, and secing no signs of water, the tears 
flowed fast down my cheeks, for I concluded the spring. was dried 
up, and that we must now inevitably perish. Sidi Hamet looked 
at me, and saw my tears of despair—** Look down there,” said he ; 
(pointing through a fissure in the rock ;) I looked and saw water, 
but the cleft was too narrow to admit of a passage to it; then 
showing me another place, about ten or fifteen yards distant, 
where [ could get down to another small springs Sherub, Riley, 
(said he,) it is sweet.” [ soon reached it, and found it sweet 
indeed ; and taking a copious draught, I called my companions, 
who scrambled along on their way up, exclaiming with great eager 
ness, “ Where is the water? for God’s sake! where is it? Oh, is 
it sweet?” I showed it to them, and they were soon convinced of 
the joyful fact. This water was.as clear and as sweet as any I had 
ever tasted. i 

¢* Sidi Hamet now allowed us to drink our fill, while Seid and 
Abdallah were driving the four camels up the bank by a zig-zag 
kind of a foot-way, from which the stones and other impediments 
had been before removed, apparently with great trouble and labour. 
This spring, the most singular perhaps in nature, was covered with 
large rocks, fifteen to twenty feet high, only leaving @ narrow 
crooked passuge next the high bank behind it, by which a common 
sized man might descend to get at it, It might contain, I should 
calculate, not more than fifty gallons of water; cool, clear, fresh, 
and sweet, and I presume it communicated with the one that was 
first shown me between the rocks, which was much smaller, The 
‘camels had been driven to within fifty yards below the springs; dur 
masters then took off the large bewl which they carried for the 
purpose of watering the camels: then bringing @ goat skin near the 
spring, made me fill it with the water, my three shipmates passing 
it up to me in the bowl—I kept admonishing my companions to 
drink with moderation, but at the same time | myself continued to 
take in large draughts of this delicious water, without knowing 
when to stop; in consequence of which I was seized with violent 
pains iu my bowels, but soon found relief.” P. 136. 


The quantity of water consumed by the camel is surprising. Ri- 
ley had an opportunity of seeing one of them slaking its thirst after 
a long drought, when it consumed a large goat-skin, holding 
nearly tour gallons, fifteen times filled, being in the whole nearly 
sixty gallons of water. ‘This spring, which yielded them such 
exquisite delight, was situated, as these springs generally are, on a 
bank nearly four hunded feet from the bottom, in a sort of recess 
or chasm ; they flow at about an hundred feet below the level of 
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the desert, and what is most extraordinary, do not exhibit the 
smallest sign of ever having overflowed their basins. When they 
ascended from this chasm, the desert was expanded on every side 
around them, without a single tree or shrub to break the hori- 
zon. In the course of their journey they met with a tribe of 
Arabs, whose hospitality formed a contrast with the barbarism 
of those with whom they bad formerly been connected, and with 
them they enjoyed the rich feast of as much camel’s milk as they 
could drink. In the course of their expedition through the dee 
sert, Sidi Hamet contrived to rob the owner of two camels, 
whom he met on his way, of some meal, while he was asleep ; 
upon the poor man’s discovering the robbery, and remonstrati 
with him, as a brother Arab, upon the injustice of the proceed. 
ing, Sidi Hamet returned to him all that remained of the booty, 
though at the same time he secreted some other goods of the 
sume man, which were not missed until they parted company. 

They now travelled for some time along the sea-shore, till 
the appearance of black mountains in the east gave them the 
hopes of coming up to some cultivated land. 


** Our course rounded from S, E. to E, N. E. keeping the bottom 
of the valleys, most of which had been cultivated by the plough at 
no very remote period, but only in a nerrow strip. The sides of 
the mountains were entirely barren and naked of foliage, and we 
kept on winding as the valleys permitted, until about two o'clock 
P. M. when, suddenly through a deep valley before us, a few rough 
stone huts broke upon our view, and a moment afterwards we beheld 
a stream of clear water purling over a pebbly bottom, and meanderr 
ing through banks covered with green bushes and shrubs in full 
blossom. On the farther side, Cows, asses, and sheep, were feed- 
ing on green grass, and a number of date trees adorning and shading 
the margin of the rivulet, This was a sight none of us expected to 
beheld, and. I poured out my soul in rapturous effusions of thank. 
fulness to the Supreme Being, Excess of joy had so far over- 
powered our faculties, that it was with difficulty we reached the 
water’s edge; but urging forward to the brink with headlong steps, 
and fearlessly plunging in our mouths, like thirsty camels, we 
swallowed down jarge draughts until satiated nature bade us stop. 
The rivulet was fresh, and fortunately not so cold as to o¢casion 
any injurious effects; it was quite shallow, and not more than 
about five yards in widths it appeared, however, very evident! 
that when the rain falls in the surrounding country, it flows wit 
a much deeper and broader current. .It is called by the Arabs 
el Wod Noon, or the river Nun; comes from the south-east, and 
runs from this place to the sea in a northerly direction, We bed 
arrived on its right Lank, where some barren date trees grew, but 
which affarded to us nothing but their shade: hungry, however, as 
we were, our fatigue got the better of every other want, and as 
these were the first trees we had met with during our distressing pil- 
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rimage, we embraced the kindly offer, and enjoyed about two 
— of refreshing sleep; I was then awakened by Sidi Hamet, 
who directed me to come with my companions and follow him : 
this we instantly did, and guing near one of the small houses, he 
divided amongst us, to eur inexpressible joy, about four pounds of 
honey in the comb. This indeed was a dainty treat} and with the 
hungriness of greedy bears, we devoured it, comb and all, together 
with a host of young bees just ready for hatching, that filled two- 
thirds of the cells; our hearts at the same time swelling with 
ganitote to God, and tears of joy trickling down our fleshless 
checks. : 

‘* Tlassar’s men pressed around and endeavoured to snatch from 
us this delicious food, of which they bad no share; but Sidi Hamet 
placing the bowl on his knees, passed the honeycomb to us piece 

y piece in one hand, while he held his gun iv the other, ready to 
fire on any one who should attempt to deprive us of our meal. The 
eyes of these fellows seemed .to flash fire at the preference we en 
joyed, and we dreaded the effects of their malicious envy; for the 
Arabs set no bounds to their anger and resentment, and regard no 
law but that of superior force. aving finished our luscious repast, 
we were told by our masters to go to rest, which we did, and 
soon fell asleep in the shade formed by a beautiful umbrella 


palm-tree.”  P. 193. 


After a number of adventures, some of them extremely inte- 
resting, Riley.and his companions reached Mogadore. Soon 
after his arrival, our author was weighed, and was found to be 
below ninety pounds, his usual weight being two hundred and 
forty. He represents the weight of his companions to have 
been still less, even as low as forty. ‘They were indeed all lite- 
rally seduced to skeletons, their muscles were dried and hard, 
and it seemed as if their bodies contained not a drop either of 
liquid, or of volatile substance. 

Sidi Hamet, into whose hands Riley had fallen, appears to 
have been a man of a naturally generous and noble mind, It 
was a sense of compassion, more than a hope of gain, that in. 
duced him, ia the first instance, to purchase Riley and his come 
panions; and in the course of the journey, he appears to have 
paid them the most. cansiderate attention. Privations, indeed, 
they underwent, of the most heart-rending nature ; but they were 
privations to which the Arabs, from their childhood, were ace 
customed, and were, of course, propartiouably disregarded, 

The second part of the volume contains a very interesting nar- 
rative of a journey across the Great Desert, from Wadnoon to 
Tombuctoo, and back again to Wadueon, by Sidi Hamet. 
Riley took the relation down from bis own mouth ; and though 
be could not of course vouch for his veragity and accuracy, yet 
as there gould be np lrepennee Fd falsity the account, pe 
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Sidi Hamet possessed an iutelligent mind, and a retentive me- 
mory, there can be little reason to doubt the truth of the nar- 
ration. 

Sidi Hamet had performed this journey three times. On 
the first occasion, there was little happened worthy of remem- 
brance. On the second, as he was travelling with an immense 
caravan, the Sirocco overtook them. 


«© © We travelled along three days on the hard sand, and then ar- 
rived among innumerable drifts of fine loose sand ; not such coarse 
sand us you saw near the sca; it was as fine as the dus ton a 
path, or in a house, and the camel’s feet sank in it every step up to 
their knees: after travelling amongst this sand (which in the day- 
time was almost as hot as coals of fire) six days, there began to 
blow a fierce wind from the south-east, called the wind of the De- 
sert, bringing death and destruction with it: we could not advance 
nor retreat, so we took the loading from off our camels, and piled it 
in one great heap, and made the camels liedown. ‘The dust flew so 
thick that we could not see each other nor our camels, and were 
scarcely able to breathe—so we laid down with our faces in the dust, 
and cried aloud with one voice to God—* Great and merciful God, 
spare our lives !’ but the wind blew dreadfully for the space of two 
days, and we were obliged to move ourselves whenever the sand got 
so heavy on us that it shut out all the air, and prevented us from 
breathing ; but atlength it pleased the Most High to hear our sup- 
plications: the wind ceased to blow; all was still’ again, and we 
crawled out of the sand that bad buried us for so long a time, but 
not all, for when the company was numbered, three hundred were 
missing—all that were left having joined in thanks. to God for his 
mercy iv sparing our lives,—-we then proceeded to dig out the ca- 
mels from the sand that had buried their bodies, which, together 
with the reloading of them, took us two days. About two hundred 
of them were dead—there was no green thing to be seen, and we 
were obliged te give the camels a little water from the skins, to 
wash their parched throats with, and some charcoal to eat; then 
we kept on twenty-four days as fast as we could through the dry, 
deep, and hot sand, without finding any green bushes worth noticing 
for our camels to eat, when we came to a famous valley and water- 
jug-place, called Haherah. All our camels were almost expiring, 
und could not carry the whole of their loads ; so we threw away @ 
great deal of the salt before we got to Haherah, where we intended 
to stop twenty days to recruit our beasts, but who can conceive our 
disappointment and distress, when we found there was ne water in 
any of the wells of this great valley! not one drop of rain had fallen 
there for the lust year. The caravan, that amounted to upwards of 
ene thousand men and four thousand camels when we set out, was 
already reduced to about six hundred men, and thiriy-five hundred 
camels. The authority of Sheick [shre/ could now scarcely restrain 
ihese almost desperate men; every Ove was cager to save his own 
Ite and property, and separately soughe the means of relief by rane 
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wing about the valley in a desultory manner, looking for water ; this 
disorder continued for two days, when being convinced that no- 
thing could be done without union, they became obedient, and 
joined together in great numbers in digging out the different wells, 
After digging five days without the sualledt sign of water, all sub- 
ordination was entirely atanend, The Sheick, who was a wise and 
prudent man, advised and insisted that all the camels should be kill- 
ed but three hundred, so that the little water found in them, toge- 
ther with their blood, might keep the rest alive, as well as all the 
men, until, by the aid of Providence, they should reach some place 

where they could find water; but the company would not bearken 

to this advice, though the best that could possibly be given; no one 

being willing to have his own property sacrificed. Sheick Ishrel, 

however, directed thirty of the oldest and most judicious men to 

pick out the three hundred camels that were to be spared, who ac- 

cordingly selected the most vigorous; but when they began to kill 

the vthers, a most furious quarrel and horrible battle commenced. 

The Sheick, though a man of Ged, was killed in a moment—two or 

three hundred more were butchered by each other in the course of 

that dreadful day ; and the blood of the slain was drunk to allay the 

thirst of those who shed it. Seid was badly wounded with a dagger 

m his arm—about five hundred camels were killed. this day, and the 

others drank the water from their bodies, and also their blood, 

“ ¢ Fearing there would be no end to this bloody conflict until 
all had perished, and as I had been a captain in the other caravan, 
and knew how to steer a course on the Desert; and as both Seid 
and mysclf were very strong men, we killed four out of six of our 
own camels that remained, in the first part of the night, and gave 
their water and bloed to the other two: we saved a small packa 
of goods, and some barley, and some meat, and persuaded thirty of 
our friends privately to do as we had done, and join us, for we 
meant to set off that night. This was agreed on, for to stay there 
was Certain death, and to go back was no less so. We were all ready 
about midnight, and without making any noise, we moved off with 
our company of thirty men and thirty-two camels. ‘The night was 
very cloudy and dark, and it thundered at a distance, as if the Als 
mighty was angry with us for fighting together ; but there was nu 
rain. We went towards the south-west, in the hope of reaching 
Tishlah, another watering-place, before our camels died : the Desert 
was dry and hard, and as we went along, we found only now and 
then a little hollow, with a few prickly shrubs in it:. these the cae 
mels devoured as we passed among them ; but many died, sv that 
on the twelfth day we had only eightcen camels left; when the 
Great God saved our lives by sending a tempest of rain, but he 
thundered so as to make the whole earth tremble, becanse of our 
sins, and we all fell upon our faces and implored his forgiveness: the 
rain that fell upon the ground gave plenty of water to our camels, 
and we filled thirty skins with it; when we steered to the south to- 
wards the borders of the Desert. Nine of our company had died, 
and many of our camels, befere we went down from the Desert to 
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the cultivated land, and we then made to the south towards a little 
river Of fresk water, to which some Arabs whom we met with, dis 
rected us, after they had first given us some rice and some milk, for 
all our milch camels had died on the desert.’” P. 357. 


Sidi Hamet describes Tombuctoo as a city of very consider: 
able extent; his account indeed bears a very considerable resem- 
blance to that of Adams, which our readers cannot fail to ree 
member. ‘The two narratives indeed, reflect much light upon 
each other. From Tombuctoo, Sidi Hamet travelled to Was- 
sanah, the great metropolis, as it were, of that portion of the 
interior of Africa. ‘This city is built on. the bank of the river, 
which, at that place, is so very wide, that a man can hardly be 
distinguished on the opposite bank. ‘There appears to be no su- 
burbs, but the inhabitants all live within the walls. ‘The whole 
caravan was not admitted within its walls, but only twenty at a 
time. ‘The streets are composed of rows of huts, rather than of 
houses, made of stones, piled up without clay, and with reeds 
laid across the top. From the following facts, some curious 
conclusions, respecting the geography of Africa, may be 
drawn. 


Pe The inhabitants catch a great many fish: they have boats made 
of great trees, cut off and hollowed out, that will hold ten, fifteen, 
or twenty negroes, and the brother of the king told one of my Moe 
slemin companions who could understand him, (for I could not,) that 
he was guing to set out ina few days with sixty boats, and to car 
five hundred slaves down the river, first to the southward, and then 
tu the westward, where they should come to the great water, and 
se!l them to pale people who came there in great boats, and brought 
muskets, and powder, and tobacco, and blue cloth, and knives, 
&e.—he said it was a great way, and would take him three moons 
to get there, and he should be gone twenty moons before he could 
get back by land, but should be very rich.’ I then asked nim how 
many boats he supposed there were in the river at Wassanah ? he 
said :—-' A great many, three or four hundred, I should think ; but 
some of them are very small :’ we saw a great many of these peuple 
who bad been down the river to see the great water, with slaves and 
teeth, and came back again; they said, the pale people lived in 
reat boats, and had guns as big as their bodies, that made a noise 
tke thunder, and would kill all the people in a hundred negro 
boats, if they went too near them: we saw in the river and on the 
bank a great number of fish, with legs and large mouths, and these 
would ryn into the water in a minute, if any man went near them, 
but they told us they weuld catch children, and sometimes men, 
when in the boats: [these are, no doubt, crocodiles or hippopota- 
muses;] the negroes are very kind, and would always give us bar- 
ley, corn, or rice, milk or meat, if we were hungry, though we 
could not speak a language they understood, While we stopped at 
Wassanah, 
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Wassanah, it rained almost every day. Having traded away all the 
goods we carried there, Shelbaa took three hundred slaves and a 
great many tecth, dazzling stones, and shells, and gold; .with these 
we set off again, and went the same way back to Tembuctoo, which 
took us three moons, and we were gone from the time we left it, to 
the time we returned, cight moons. On my arrival at Tombuctoo, 
we were pvid by the chief of the caravan according to promise, 
and a few days afterwards a caravan arrived there from Tunis, 
which we joined to return by that way to our own country.” P, $27. 


We are tempted to think, with Mr. Riley, from the whole 
course of the narrative, and from these observations in particu- 
lar, that the river in question is a branch of the Niger, which 
runs eastwardly for some hundreds of miles to Tombuctoo, 
near which city many branches uniting in one stream, it takes 
the name of Zolibib, and continues to run eastward for two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, when meeting with high land, (all the Desert 
indeed is higher than the cultivated country around) it is turned 
‘south-eastwardly, till it comes to a considerable fall, which Sidi 
Hamet described as having seen; after this, taking a more south- 
wardly direction, it runs for nearly six hundred miles, till it 
comes to Wassanah; and from thence, after a course of about 
‘two thousand five hundred miles, it empties itself into the ocean. 
It seems indeed highly probable, that this and other rivers afe 
obstructed in their eastward course by the high mountains in the 
interior, and are turned southwardly, which may perhaps serve 
as a solution to many difficulties which have arisen respecting the 
apparently contrary courses of these rivers. 

From the long intercourse which our author had with the 
Arabs, he is enabled to give us a very curious account of their 
habits and manners, which we shall extract at some length for 
the entertainment of our readers. 


“ The Arab is high-spirited, brave, avaricious, rapacious, 
revengeful; und, strange as it may appear, is at the same time, 
hospitable and compassionate: he is proud of being able to maip- 
tain his independence, though on a dreary desert, and despises 
those who are so mean and degraded as to submit to aay gover 
ment but that of the Most High. He struts about sole master of 
what wealth he possesses, always ready to defend it, and believes 
himself the happiest of men, and the most learned also; handing 
down the tradition of his ancestors, as he is persuaded, for thote- 
sands of years. He looks upon all other men to be vile, and 
beneath his notice, except as merchandise: he is content to live 
on the milk ef his camels, which he takes great care to rear, and 
thanks his God daily for his continual mercies. ‘They considered 
themselves much above me and my companions, both in intellect 
and acquired knowledge, as the proud and pampered West India 
planter (long accustomed to rule over élaves) faucies — 
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above the meanest new negro, just brought in chains from the 
coast of Africa. They never correct their male children, but the 
females are beat without mercy. The men were not cruel to us 
further than they thought we were obstinate, and always gave us 
a small share of what they themselves had to subsist on. 

“1 never witnessed a marriage among them, but was told that 
when @ young man sees a girl that pleases him, he asks her of 
her father, and she becomes his wife without ceremony. Polyga- 
my is allowed, but the Arabs of the Desert have but very seldom 
more than one wile, unless amonyst some of the rich ones, who 
have need of servants, when they take another wife, and some- 
times a third. : 

“They all learn to read and write: in every family or division 
of a tribe, they have one man who acts as teacher to the children: 
they have boards of from one foot square to two feet long, and 
about an inch thick, by eighteen inches wide: on these boards 
the childreu learn to write with a piece of pointed reed; they 
have the secret of making ink, and that of a very black dye’: 
when a family of wandering Arabs pitch their tents, they set apart 
‘@ place for a school: this they surround with broken shrubs im 
the Desert to keep off the wind—here all the boys who have 
been circumcised, of from eight to eighteen or twenty years old, 
attend, and are taught to read and to write verses from: the 
Koran, which is kept in manuscript by every family on skins: 
they write their characters from right to left—are very particular 
iv the formation of them, and make their lines very straight: all 
the children attend from choice or for amusement.—The teacher, 
I was told, never punishes a child, but explains the meaning of 
things, and amuses him by telling tales that are both entertain- 

ing and instructive; he reads or rehearses chapters from the 
Koran or some other book, for they have a great many poems, 
&c. written also on skins: when the board is full of writing, they 
rub it off with sand, and begin again: they enumerate with the 
nine figures now in use among all European nations, and in 
America, and were extremely astonished to find that | could make 
them, and understand their meaning, saying one to another, 
“This man must have been a slave before to some Arebian mert- 
chant, who has taught him the manner of using the Arabic figures, 
-and contrary to his law, uuless indeed be is a good man and a 
believer.” The boards on which they wrote seemed to have 
lasted for ages—they had been split in mmany places, and were 
kept together by small iron plates on each side, fixed by iron 
rivets: these plates, as well as their rude axes, of which each 
family has one, are made of tempered iron by the smiths which 
belong to aud journey with the tribe. I saw several of them at 
work, They burn small wood into charcoal, and carry it with 
them on camels; their auvil is made of a piece of iron .a fogt 
long, and pointed at the end—this they drive into the ground to 
work on—the head of the anvil is abont six inches over: they 
make 
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make their fire in a small hele dug in the ground-for that purpose, _. 


and blow it up by means.of two skins curiously fixed; so that 


while one is filling with air, they blow with the other, standing © 


between them—with a hand placed on each, they raise and de- 
press them at pleasure. By means of a clumsy hammer, un aavil, 
‘and hot irons to bore with, they manage to fix the saddles for 
themselves to ride on, and to make knives and a kiud of needles, 
and small rough bladed axes. This forge is carried about without 
the smallest inconvenience, so that the Arabs even of the Desert 
are better provided in this respect than the Israelites were in the 
days of Saul their King. Samuel, chap. xiii. verses 19 to 23—~ 
** Now there was no smith in all the land of Israel; for the 
Philistines said, Lest the Hebrews make them swords or spears,”” 
“« There appeared to.be no kind of sickness or disease among 
the Arabs of the Desert during the time I was with them: I did 
not hear of, nor see the smallest symptom of complaint, and they 
appear to live to a vast age: there were three people I saw be- 
longing to the tribe in which I was a slave; namely, two old men 
and one woman, who from appearance were mucl older than any 
1 had ever seen ; these men and the woman had lost all the hair 
from their heads, beards, and every part of their bodies-—the 
fiesh on them had entirely wasted away, and their skins appeared 
to be dried and drawn tight over the sinews and the bones, like 
Egyptian mummies; their eyes were extinct, having totally 
wasted away in their sockets, the bones of which were ouly cover- 
-ed by their eye-lids ; they had lost the use of all their limbs, and 
appeared to be deprived of every sense, so that when their breath 
should be spent and their entrails extracted, they would, in my 
opinion, be perfect mummies without further preparation ; for 
‘from their appearance there was not sufficient moisture in their 
frames to promote corruption, and I felt convinced that a sight 
of such beings (probably on the deserts of Arabia) might have 
given the Egyptians their first idea of drying and preserving the 
dead bodies of their relations and friends. An undutifal child oi 
civilized parents might here learn a lesson of filial prety and bene- 
volence from these barbarians; the old people always received 
ethe first drink of milk, and a larger share than even the acting 
head of the family when they were scanted in quantity. When- 
ever the family moved forward, a camel was first prepared for the 
old man, by fixing a kind of basket on the animal's back; they 
then put skins or other soft things into it, to make mM easy, and 
-next lifting up the old man, they place him carefully in the basket, 
with a child or two on each side, to take care of and sieady him 
during the march, while he seems to sit and hold on, more from 
long habit than from choice.——As soon as they stopped to pitch 
the tents the old man was taken from his caniel, and a drink of 
water or milk given him, for they take care to save. some for 
that particular purpose. When the tent was pitched, he was 
-earefully taken up and placed under it.on their njat, where - 
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could go to sleep: this man’s voice was very feeble, squeaking, 
end hollow. The remarkably old man I am speaking of belonged 
to a family that always pitched their tent near ours, so that I 
had an opportunity of witnessing the manner of his treatment for 
several days together, which was uniformly the same, 

“ After I was redeemed in Mogadore | asked my master Sidi- 
Hamet of what age be supposed this old man to have been, and 
be said about eight Zille, or Arabic centuries. Now an Arabic 
century, or Zille, is forty lunar years of twelve moons in each 
year, sv that by this computation he niust have been nearly three 
hundred years old: he also told me that it was very common to 
find Arabs on different parts of the Great Desert, five Zille old, 
retaining all their fucultier, and that he had seen a great many 
of the ages of from seven to eight Zille. He further said, that 
my old master from whom he bought me had lived nearly five 
Zille or centuries, though he was very strong and active ; and 
from the appearance of a great many others in the same tribe 
I could have no doubt but they were much older. I then asked 
him how they kuew their own ages, and he answered—‘ Every 
‘family keeps a record of the ages and names of its children, 
which they always preserve and pack up in the same hag in 
which they carry the Koran.’—I told him that few people in 
Other parts of the world lived to the age of two Zille and a 
half, and the people of those countries would not believe such a 
story. 

ws The Arabs who live on the Desert (said he) subsist en. 
tirely on the milk of their camels; it is the milk uf an animal 
that we call sacred, and it causes long life: those who live on 
nothing else, have no sickness vor disorders, and are particn- 
larly favoured by heaven; but only carry the same people off 
from the Desert, and let them live on meat, and bread, and fruits, 
they then become subject to every kind of pain and sickness 
when they are young, and only live to the age of about two 
Zille and a half at the most, while a great many die very young, 
and not one-tenth part of the men or women live to the age of 
one Zille. I myself (added be) always feel well when J live ou 
the milk of the camel alone, even though I do not get half as 
much as | want, for then I am strong and can bear heat, and 
cold, and fatigue, much better than when I live on flesh, and 
bread, and fruit, and have plenty of good fresh water to drink, 
and if I could always have as much camel’s milk as I could 
drink, 1 would never taste of meat again : but I love bread and 
honey very much.””’ P. 409. 


A very interesting chapter will be found at the conclusion of 
the volume, exhibiting the traits of comparison between the mo- 
dem Arabs and the Jews. The theological reader will here dis- 
cover many very curious illustrations of scriptural manners and 
expressions. ‘J/he patriarchal system of the early Jews, is pre- 
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served entire among the modern Arabs ; and the reverence paid 
to the father, less perhaps as the parent, than as the head of the 
family, is precisely the same. ‘The question which we often find 
in Scripture, “ Is it peace,” is now the first question put to an 


approaching stranger. ‘The ‘ dwelling in tents,” the abundance 


of “ flocks and herds,” so commonly spoken of in Scripture, . 


cannot be understood to their full extent by those who are unace 
quainted with the customs of the Arabs, In his progress through 
the province of Dugnella, our author met with an Douhar, or fas 
mily caravan as it were of these wanderers, which consisted of 
one hundred and fifty tents. “This Douhar consisted of two thous 
sand nine hundred and twenty-six camels, one hundred and 
eighty-six horses, eight thousand seven hundred and seventy 
sheep, eight thousand and eight goats, nine hundred and twenty 
asses, besides dogs and poultry ; the inhabitants of the tents, at 
about nine to a tent, were upwards of a thousand three hundred. 
‘This Douhar belonged to one man, and was represented as being 
composed entirely of his own family. ‘This will not appear ine 
credible, when we are informed the patriarch Abraham, (Genesis 
xiv. 14.) had three hundred and eighteen servants in his ows 
house, “able to go forth to war.” 

We find at the end of the volume a very good account of the 
empire of Morocco, and of the manners and customs of the ine 
habitants. Our readers will be much entertained with the fole 
lowing account of an exhibition of two venemous serpents. : 


‘¢ In the room stood two men who appeared to be Arabs, with 
Jong bushy hair and beards; and I was told they were a pare 
ticular race of men that could charm serpents. A wooden box, 
about four feet long and two feet wide, was placed near the door, 
with a string fastened to a slide at one end of it: this string 
went through a hole in the door. The two serpent-eaters were 
dressed in haicks only, and those very small ones. After they 
had gone through with their religious ceremonies most devoutly, 
they appeared to take an eternal farewell of each other: this 
done, one of them retired from the room, and shut the door 
tight after him. The Arab within seemed to be in dreadful dise 
tréss—I could observe his heart throb and his borom-heave most 
violently; and he cried out very loudly, ‘ Allah houakibar !’ 
three times, which is, as I understand it, ‘God, have mercy 
ov me!’ The Arab was at the farthest end of the room: at that 
instant the cage was opened, and a serpent crept out slowly ; 
he was about four feet long, and eight inches in circumference ; 
his colours were the most beautiful in nature—being bright, and 
variegated with a deep yellow, a purple, a cream colour, black 
and brown spotted, &c. As soon as he saw the Arab in the 
room, his eyes, which were small, and green, kindled as witlz 
fire; he erected himself in a second, his head two feet high, 
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and, darting on the defenceless Arab, seized him between the 
folds of his haick, just above his right hip bone, hissing most 
horribly : the Arab gave a horrid shriek, when another serpent 
came out of the cage. This last, was black, very shining, and 
appeared to be seven or eight feet long, but not more than two 
inches in diameter : as soon as he had cleared the cage, he cast 
his red fiery eyes on his intended victim, thrust out his forked 
tongue, threw himself into a round coil, erected his head, which 
was in the centre of the coil, three feet from the floor, flattening 
out the skin above his head and eyes in the form and neasly of 
the size of a human heart ; and, springing like lightning on the 
Arab, struck its fangs into his neck, near the jugular vein, while 
his tail and body flew round his neck and arms in two or three 
fulds. ‘The Arab set up the most hideous and piteous yelling, 
foamed and frothed at the mouth, grasping the folds of the ser. 
pent, which were round his arms, with his right hand, and seemed 
to be in the greatest agony—striving to tear the reptile from 
around his neck, while with his left he seized hold of it near its 
head, but could not break its hold: by this time, the other had 
twined itself around his legs, and kept biting all around the 
other parts of his body, making apparently deep incisions: the 
blood issuing from every wound, both in his neck and body, 
streamed all over his haick and skin. My blood was chilled in 
my veins with horror at this sight, and it was with difficulty my 
legs would support myframe. Notwithstanding the Arab’s greatest 
exertions to tear away the serpents with his hands, they twined 
themselves still ughter; stepped his breath, and he fell to the floor, 
where he continued for a moment, as if in the most inconceivable 
agony, rolling over, and covering every part of his body with his own 
blood and froth, until heceased to move, and appeared to have ex. 
pired. In his last struggle, he had wouuded the black se:pent with 
his teeth, as it was striving, as it were, to force its head into his 
mouth; which wound seemed to increase its rage. At this in- 
stant, | heard the sliill sound of a whistle; and looking towards 
the door, saw the other Arab applying a ca!l to his mouth: the 
serpents listened to the music; their fury seemed to forsake them 
by degrees ; they disengaged themselves leisurely from the appa- 
rently lifeless carcass; and creeping towards the cage, they soon 
entered it, and were immediately fastened in, ‘I'he door of the 
apartment was now opened, and he without, ran to assist his 
companion: he had a phial of blackish liquor in one hand, and 
an iron chissel in the other: finding the teeth of his companion 
set, he thrust in the chissel, pried them open, and then poured a 
little of the liquor into his mouth ; and holding the lips together, 
apphed his mouth to the dead man’s nose, and filled his lungs 
with air: he next anointed his numerous wounds with a little of 
the same liquid ; and yet no sign of lite appeared. I thought he 
was dead in earnest; bis neck and veins were exceedingly swollen ; 
when his comrade, taking up the lifeless trunk in his arms, brought 
it out into the open air, and continued the operation of ae 
or 
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‘for several minutes, before a sign of life appeared: at length he 
gasped, and after a time recovered so far as to be able te speaks 
The swellings on his neck, body, and legs, gradually subsided; as 
they continued washing the wounds with clear cold water, and a 
sponge, and applying the black liquor occasionally : a clean haick 
was wrapped about him, but his strength seemed so far exhausted, 
that he could not support himself standing ; so his comrade laid 
him on the ground by @ wall, where he sunk into a sleep. This 
exhibition lasted for about a quarter of an hour from the time thé 
serpents were let loose, until they were called off; and it was 
more than an hour from that time before he could speak. I[ 
thought that I could discover that the poisonous fangs had been 
pulled out of these formidable serpents’ jaws, and mentioned that 
circumstance to the showman, who said that they had indeed been 
extracted ; and when I wished to know how swellings on his neck 
and other parts could be assumed, he assured me, that though 
their deadly fangs were out, yet that the poisonous quality of 
their breath and spittle would cause the death of those they. at, 
tack: that after a bite from either of these serpents, no man could 
exist longer than fifteen minutes, and that there was no remedy 
for any but those who were endowed by the Almighty with power 
to charm and to manage them, and that he and his associate were 
of that favoured number.” P. 550. 


We cannot dismiss the volume before us without expressing 
our sense of the pleasure which it has afforded us in the perusal, 
The style is natural and unaffected, and the facts are both illus- 
trative of other travels, and are themselves verified by them, 
We have no hesitation in placing our confidence in the author, 
and in believing his narrative to be both faithful and accurate, 
It is one of the most valuable books of travels which has lately 
‘been published in this country, and as such we have no hesita- 
tion in recommending it to general notice. 





Art. IX. The Pastor’s Fire-Side, a Novel, in Four Volumes. 
By Miss Jane Porter, Author of Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
Stdney’s Aphorisms, and the Scottish: Chiefs. — 12mo, 
Longman aid Co. 1817. “st 


MISS Porter has gained very considerable celebrity in the 
novel-reading world, by her “ Scottish Chiefs,” and her “ House 
of Braganza.” She certainly excels in those tales which have 
historical fact as their foundation, Her present work is taken 
froin the history of the Duke de Ripperda, a personage. well 
known to most of our readers. The celebrated Duke of Whar. 
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ton is also a principal agent in the tale. The name indeed of 
the tale is rather strangely selected; for so far from being the 
“ Fire-side of a Pastor,” that it is in fact a political romance, 

iving a history of those times when negociations of the highest 
umportance were proceeding in all the courts of Europe. ‘The 
principal agent in the tale, as he was upon the real theatre of 
a is the Duke de Ripperda, whose character is thus 

wn. 


“ He travelled throughout Europe, to study the characters and 
politics of its rulers, in the seats of their governments ; and he re- 
turned with an extent Of information which rendered his judgment 
on general policy, almost omniscient. His influence too, was not 
Jess far-reaching ; for he never forgot the gracious courtesies of 
fe, in the stern pursuits of the statesmau.—In him was mingled a 
strange, but importing union; the republican independence of a 
citizen of Holland, with the chivalric gallantry and feudal gran. 
deur which distinguish the grandee of Spain.—His house was a 

lace ; his retinue superb; and his table open every day to the 
first men in the States, and to all noble strangers who visited the 
nar? = His thoughts, his time, his fortune, all were dedicated 
to the Republic :—but le would bestow that all according toThis 
own humour. Not by a covert, silent, channel; but openly, boun- 
teously, magnificently; as he thought became bim who made the 
dedication, and the great people by which it was accepted. With 
this profusion, he was no prodigal. His estates in Groningen and 
the adjacent provinces, were immense ; but they were not his only 
means. His expansive genius had grasped the various resources 
of commerce ; and the treasures which poured into him from ev 
point of the compass, rendered his expenditure exhaustless. Thus 
absorbed in a wide-spreading vortex of public duties, which seemed 
by eacl: successive movement to separate his thoughts sull farther 
from domestic recollections, it is not surprising thet he almost 
ceased to remember he was a father. Indeed the image of his 
absent son never presented itself, but when occasional letters ar- 
rived from Mr. Athelstone ; and then the thought once or twice 
occurred to him to have Louis to Holland. The next public dis 
patch dissipated the idea; and it never crossed him .again, til 
some other letter recalled the wish—to be as speedily forgotten. 
Meanwhile, the great events of Europe were operating an alcaied 
for change in the destiny of Baron de Ripperda. 

“ Whe» Louis the Fourteenth of France died, his descendant 
Philip the Fifth of Spain, felt himself released from a yoke in 
which there had been more of the despot than of the parent.— 
And, iu consequence of certain political changes which he imme- 
diately Feb caoge the States-General found it necessary to coufide 
their affairs at this court to some man of diplomatic genius, ca- 
pable of coping with the mysterious policy of Alberom, and the 
variety of talent possessed by the foreign ministers ane a 
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Madrid. Their univerfal suffrage named the Baron de Ripperda, 
aud without demur he undertook the embassy. 


‘* During a long and complicated negociation at Madrid, lie be. 
d cur | 


came the object of general interest an iosity. His fine perso 
and exquisitely polished manners, were themes of amazement 
admiration with the Queen and her ladies. Such graces of mien, 
und eloquence of discourse, could hardly be native or acquired by 
a Hollander !—But when it was understood that his father, and 
his paternal ancestors were Spaniards, the enthusiasm of the 
Queen was excited to re.unite so much talent to the service of bia 
original country. His favour with the royal Isabella was no tri- 
fling object of observation with the foreign ministers. But the 
jealousy which his acute penetration, and alert turns in diplomacy 
might have kept on the alarm, was beguiled of its vigilance hy the 
suavity of his manners, aud his talent of winning their confidence, 
while he gained his object. He knew how to wear his triumphs 
with discretion; for, content with-victory, he never displayed its 
eusigus. Thus, he noiseleasly pursued bis diplomatic advautages, 
aud had subdued the whole field, before his adversary even pers 
ceived his banner on the ground.—The object of his mission being 
obtained, he returned to Holland. The States.General recei 
him with public testimonies of satisfaction :—but he found his for. 
mer sway in their councils traversed by a number of new represen. 
tatives, impatient of dictation, and jealous of his former supremac 
in the state. Though he had brought in his hand a treaty, that 
proved his unswerving fidelity to Holland, these turbulent men af- 
fected to suspect he might hereafter be too well inclined to favour 
a country which had just invited him, with every maternal persua- 
sion, to return to her bosom. Despising the juvenile demagogues 
who presumed to insinuate suspicions against his public faith; and 
indignant at the timidity of his colleagues, in suffering the utter- 
ance of such slanderous insults; he boldly declared, that the in- 

ratitude of the States-General now determined him to re-unite 

imself to the land of his fathers.‘ But,’ said he, ‘ the unchecked 
obloquy of these novices, shall not provoke me to forget, when re- 
turned to my mother cuuutry, that Holland, until this disgraceful 
moment, was my afleetionate uurse !’ 

Whilst disposing of his estates in Groningen, and turning the 
tide of his commercial affairs to the coasts of Spain, new revolue- 
tious were taking place in the political theatre of his future action, 
—Alberoni was dismissed the kingdom, in consequence of a triffi 
accident, which bad the momentous effect of discovering all hie 
long concerted plaus to the eyes of alarmed Europe, A scheme 
was developed to aggrandize Spain at the expence of all other na- 
tions; and bad not Philip sacrificed his too-daring minister to the 
jndiguation of the monarchs, he would have felt their resentment 
on every side of his kingdom. The cabinet of Madrid was in tu- 
mults; and the Kieg and Queen, doubting to what hand they 
could safely commit the belm in so dangerous a storm. At this 
juncture, Ripperda returned; and was received with open arms, 

Besides 
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Besides his acquaintance with foreign courts, his eminent situation, 
some years before, at the congress of Utrecht, by bringing him 
into diplomatic contact with the most efficient statesmen of the 
different nations, had informed him so thoroughly of their indivi. 
dual characters, and geueral views for their respective countries, 
that he found no difficulty in presenting his now acknowledged so- 
vereigns, with a chart by which they might navigate the vessel of 
the State out of the perilous track into which the adventurous Al- 
beroni had plunged her. 

“ All this was transacted in the private boudoir of her Majesty. 
To the inconsiderate part of the world, Ripperda appeared to have 
strangely resigned himself to a life of mere amusement; for to 
the inconsiderate, all is what it seems. His fine person was ex- 
cuse enough to them, for the high favour in which he stood with 
the Queen; for though no lip of slander bad ever moved against 
her honour; all knew, that like the royal Elizabeth of England, 
she was fond of the attentions of handsome and accomplished 
men. ‘ 

“ Ripperda purchased a villa near Segovia, aud a superb man- 
sion at Madrid. His household establishment and equipages were 
not less magnificent, than when he was one of the merchant princes 
of Holland ; and his table, in lke manner was surrounded by the 
best company of Spain. The gayer part believed that his evening 
attendance at the Buen Retiro was to play piquet with the Queen, 
or chess with his majesty; but the graver sort were fully aware 
that, whoever were the ostensible ministers of Philip, Ripperda 
was the one in fact. They could trace to his suggestion, and 
cover execution, various changes in the constitution, to con- 
solidaie its power and augment its resources. Plans of com- 
merce were devised and put into practice; and manufactures 
introduced at Segovia and Gaudalaxera, which threatened the 
staple trade of Great Britain. Considering the immediate in- 
struments of national greatness to be wealth, and the power of 
defending it; he formed a design for rendering Cadiz one of the 
noblest ports in the world ; and to establish around the coast, 
docks «nd arsenals, and every other means of constructing a for- 
midable navy. This was the internal policy of Spain, under the 
secret influence of the Barou de Ripperda. With Alberoni’s dis- 
mission, its exterual measures also took a new aspect; and with 
regard to the disputed accession in England, seemed meditating a 
change. A few years ago Philip had assisted the chevalier Saint 
George in his descent on Scotland ; but he now resisted all appli- 
Cations to the same effect; and openly professed a growing respect 
for the house of Hanover. Notwithstanding similer repulses from 
the I'rench minister, the irrepressible bopes of James Stuart were 
kept on the alert by repeated cssurances from his partizans in Eng- 
land; that a schism iv the parliament had aroused corresponding 
jealousies amongst the people, which were daily expected to break 
out 
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Out into an insurrection, not likely to be quelled by a king and an 
heir-apparent avowedly hostile to each other.” Vol. [. p. 179. 


The son of the Duke is early introduced to our notice as edus 
cated in England, at the “ Pastor's fire-side,” which he quits to 
join his father, whom he had never yet seen, at Vienna. When 
he arrives at that city, he meets not his father, but the Sieur 
Ignatius, a mysterious personage, under whom he is instructed 
in the art of diplomacy. He is still anxious to hear of his fae 
ther, but in vam. The Sieur at last, who appears to be a sort 
of super human agent, is suddenly wounded. News is brought 
to the young man 


«IT am sent to tell you, Senor, that the Sieur Ignatius is at the 
point of death.’ 

‘“* « Impossible ! cried Louis, ‘he was not here yesterday ; but 
I saw him the evening before, in perfect healih.’ 

‘“* ¢ Last night he was stabbed in the porch of the Jesuits’ Col- 
Jege,’ returned Castanos. 

** Louis’s tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, as grasping 
the arm of his unfeeling informant, he seemed to demand who 
had done it? For once in his life, the morose Spaniard suffered 
bis half-closed eyes to look directly on the face of a fellow-crea- 
ture. He was not insensible to the horror depicted on Louis, 
and in more humane accents replied— 

‘¢ ¢ Villains way-laid him in the porch at the outer gate of the 
College, where he always quits his carriage. They closed on him; 
but he struggled, and drew his dagger. The business, however, 
was soon over; for the stroke of some heavy weapon felled him 
to the ground; and while he Jay insensible, to make sure work, 
they stabbed him, and fled. But the drawn blood did a service 
not intended; it recovered my lord Ignatius from his swoon, and 
he managed to stagger to the gate, and gain admittance, When 
I was sent for to his chamber, which was not till this morning, I 
found surgeons and a priest with him, and they declare his wounds 
dangerous,’ 

“'* And am I not to see him?’ cried Louis, forgetting his hard 
task-master, in the image of a fellow-creature dying by murder; 
that fellow-creature was his father’s friend; and he repeated, 
‘ may [ not go to him?” 

“ © T came to bring you to him,’ replied Castanos. 

** Shocked as he was by the horrid recital, Louis felt an emo- 
tion of pleasure at this summons. To be to his severe, but he 
believed upright guardian, a more soothing attendant than was in 
the power, if indeed in the will of the rugged Spaniard, gave » 
generous satisfaction to his heart. Having carefully locked the 
chamber which contained the secret papers; that, whether the 
Sieur lived or died, his injunctions might be equally respected, 
Louis accompanied his old conductor to a carriage which awaited 


them in the court-yard. 
, Xx “ While 


Yor. Vil. JUNE, 1817. 
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‘‘ While driving down the avenue, and crossing the esplanade 
into the city, both Louis and his companion were lost in thought, 
At last the former, hardly conscious of giving utterance to his 
meditations, suddenly asked Castanus whether he had any idea of 
the motive of this horrid deed? 

‘© € Not robbery,’ replied the Spaniard; ‘ they never stopped 
for plunder. ‘They wanted his life. And, I believe, we may curse 
the jealousy of your father’s political enemies for the motive, I 
brought my dispatches from Madrid yesterday morning, and yese 
terday nignt these daggers were at work.’ 

“ * But how,’ returned Lewis, ‘can the death of the Sieur 
Ignatius be of such moment to my father’s enemies, that they 
should load their souls with this assassination, and leave my father 
alive ?’ 

** * Senor,’ said Castanos, ‘ you know little of politicians. The 
agents of such rivals are always in danger. So you will do well 
to look to yourself,’ 

** * No man knows me in this capital.’ 

‘** ¢ But somé may know your employment, and that is the ob- 
= of grudge. Since the stilleto has reached our master, we 

new not how far it may be from ourselves.’ 

* Louis could not bid him not fear: for the assault on their em- 
pleyer proved that danger was connected with their situation; and 
being ignorant of what that situation really was, he could not fore- 
see whence the danger might issue, nor how it might be repelled. 
He therefore made no reply; neither did he ask any more ques- 
tions of aman, who, when he did break his sullen taciturnity, was 
was ever more inclined to engloom an evil prospect, than to cheer 
it with a ray of hope. 

‘* The silence that ensued, was not interrupted till the carnage 
drew up before a colossal column, surmounted by a bronze-statue 
of the Virgin Mary, and in front of which stretched the dark walls 
of the College. At the portico they alighted. 

‘ Here,’ muttered Castanos, ‘is the place of blood ; and its 
marks are yet on the stones.’ . 

** As he said, Louis saw; for it might be tracked from the spot 
where he supposed the Sieur had fallen, to where he rose and made 
his way tothe gate. Louis shuddered at such a proof of the most 
dreadful part of the Spaniard’s tale, and hastened to follow him 
through the porch. He entered a large quadrangle, surrounded by 
cloisters. As they proceeded, Louis perceived several persons in 
dark monastic habits, walking to and fro under the colonades. 
When he approached, they eyed him with curiosity; and when two 
or three were together, they whispered as he passed, Castanos 
seemed vexed by this notice; but without remarking on it, hur- 
ried his companion towards a great door at the extremity of one 
of the cloisters. He struck it with his clenched hand, and it was 
instantly opened by a man, who Louis recognised to be Martini, 
the servant who had attended him in his only walk beyond the walls 
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of the Chateau. He immediately enquired whether the Situr had 
undergone any change since Castanos left him. 

“© * No, Signor. The Superior of the College is with him now, 
but he is impatient for your arrival.’ 

‘¢« Shew me to his apartment,’ cried Louis ; and following with 
fleet steps the long strides of the Italian, the father of the Jesuits 
met him, as he passed into the presence of the wounded Ig- 
natius. 

“The chamber was then left entirely to the invalid, and to the 
conference he had so strenuously desired to have with his ae 
Louis advanced into the room. Ignatius lay on a low couch, 
which, from its form and sombre eppointments, looked more like a 
bier for the dead, thana bed of rest for the living. It stood in the 
centre of an arched cove at the end of the apartment. Louis ape 
proached in speechless awe. As he drew near, he saw the body of 
the Sieur extended under the coverlid, in the position he should 
have expected had he been to find him in his shroud. His head 
lay flac on the pillow, and was so veiled in a black cowl, nothing 
could be discerned of his face, but his ashy lips and grizzled 
beard. 

‘** Ignatius knew the step that so cautiously drew near his bed, 
and feebly raising the arm, which his pupil now saw had lain enve- 
loped in black upon the dark coverlid, he put out his hand to 
him. Louis clasped it gently in his, but forbore to speak. He 
felt himself pressed by the cold fingers of Ignatius; and there was 
an expression in the touch that said, he understood his sympathy. 
nave bent bis head to that not silent hand, and put it to his 

IpS. 

“ ¢ Son of Ripperda,’ said the Sieur, in a low agitated voice; 
*-thou hast a kindly heart! 

*¢ «The son of Ripperda,’ replied Louis, ‘ could not feel other- 
wise towards the friend of his father. But I would devote myself 
to watch this couch, for the Sieur lgnatius’s own sake.’ Again he 
felt his hand pressed by the wounded man; and the smile, which 
was once so beautiful, flitted over his shrouded countenance like 
a departing spirit. Louis turned icy cold. He had never seen any 
one on a death-bed; and that spectacle, which he believed was 
uow before him, shivered him to the ¢oul, 

** * Louis,’ said the Sieur, after a pause, ‘T have not summoned 
you hither, to wait upon the tedious hours of my recovery, but to 
perform my part in the place, where jealousy of my success has 
brought me to this. You must go to the Imperial palace; I am 
expected there in the course ofan hour; for none there yet know 
of this assassination. You must see the Empress, and acquaint 
her with what has happened. With difficultv | have written these 
few hardly legible lines, to assure her she may trust you with any 
confidential paper or message to me; and she too well knows my 
writing, to doubt their authenticity. My surgeons say little to 

encourage hope; but tell her Majesty, 1 feel a life in my heart, 
that her ewemies and mine have not been able to reach!’ 
xx 2 “ Ignatius 
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“* Ignatius spoke this at intervals, checked at each sentence by 
internal spasms from his most dangerous wound. But he shewed 
a vehemence at the close, which bis pupil had never before wit- 
nessed in his tempered discourse. More than his usual caution 
seemed taken from his lips; and as Louis apprehended the ap- 
proach of delirium, he felt the hand which still clasped his, flash 
at once into a scorching heat. The agitated speaker gasped for 
breath, but after a mumentary pause he began again, and with 
rapid ulterance went through a train of directions, to guide his 
pupil in his conference with the Empress, In the midst of the 
most energetic part of bis discourse, his lip became convulsed, he 
suddenly stopped, aud dropping the hand he held, seemed as if 
seized at once by the grasp of death. Louis sprang forward, to 
give air to the enveloped face; but the moment Ignatius felt the 
attempt to withdraw his cowl, he arrested the hand that touched 
it, and said in a stifled voice: “ Do not be alarmed, I am not 
dying, but in pain. The villains struck well through my side, but 
not quite home !—Go,’ continued he, ¢ you will find Martini in 
the anti-chamber. He has my orders to attend you to the pa. 
lace You will then be conducted to the Altheim apartments ; 
shew that card to the page at the door, (it is written by the Em- 
press’s own hand, to admit the possessor,) and he will immedi 
ately obey its command. In those apartments you will see the 
Imperial Elizabeth,” Vol. II. p. 54, , 


The young man is entrusted with all the secrets of the court, 
and transacts the important business of the Spanish embassy, til] 
the entrance of the Duke de Ripperda himself into Vienna. In 
the Duke be discovers not only his father, but the Sieur Ignatius, 
which character the Duke had adopted, not only the better to 
try the disposition, and to instruct the conduct of his son, but to 
carry on the state jutrigues of his court with the greater success, 
To the reader, who is fond of political mystery, this tale will 
prove a source of great interest ; the situations are well ima- 
gined, the characters well drawn, and the truth of history tolera- 
bly preserved. Jt is certainly above the ordinary run of Ro- 
mances ; though the authoress, in aiming at a higher order of 
writing, has sometimes soared beyond the sphere both of her ca- 
pacity and of her information. 
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DIVINITY. 


On the Principles of the Christian Religion, addressed to her Danghter; andon 
Theology. By Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, Author of the Memoirs of the Life of 
Col. Hutchinson, Governor of Nottingham Castle and Town, &e. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

An Appeal to Equity, showing the Unreasonableness and Injustice of obliging 
Dissenters to coutribute toward the Support of the Church of England; with 
some Remarks on Tythes. By Phileleutherus. 8vo. 1s. 6d. ; 

The Principles of Civil Obedience, laid down by Locke and Paley, annlyged 
and confronted with the Doctrine of Scripture, in a Sermon preached before the 
Judges of the Assizes, at Durham, July 26, 1815. By the nev. D. M. Peacock, 
M.A. Rector of Great Stayutan, in the County ot Durham, &c. 15. 

A Visitation Sermon, preached July 1, 1816, at St. Martin's, Stamford, before 
the Lord Bishop of Peterborough, aud the Clergy of Rutland and Part of North- 
ampton. In which are considered, some of the most Important Quulifications for 
the Ministry ; and in which is especially evinced the Necessity of Learning to a 
Theologian, by an Examination of the Chief Requisites for forming a Siliat 
Interpreter of the Sacred Writings. Illustrated with Notes. By S. T. Blomfield, 
M.A. Vicar of Bisbrooke, in Rutland. 8vo. 3s. 

A General View of the Christian Dispensation, in a Charge to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of London, at the Visitation, May 16, 1817. By Joseph Holden 
Pott, M.A. Archdeacon of Loudon, and Vicar ot St. Martin's in the Fields, to. 
2s. 6d. 

A Sermon on the Doctrine of the Trinity, as set forth in the Athanasian Creed. 
By James Sawmarez, M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford, and Curate of Staverton, in 
the County of Northampton. 68vo. 1s. 

The Sinfulness and Idolatry of Charms, and of all unbidden Christianlike Ways 
of worshipping God, shewn in Two Letters addressed to the Inhabitants of Little 
Petherick, inthe County of Cornwall, Also a Letter to a Clergyman, and alledg- 
ing that Idelaters, according to Reason cannot, and according to Scripture ancient 
did not, believe their Idols to be real Gods, but only Symbols of the Godhende 
with Intention always to worship the trac God. By the Rev. Richard Lyne, 
Rector of Little Petherick. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

Two Dissertations on Sacrifices: the first on all the Sacrifices of the Jews, with 
Remarks on some of those of the Heathens; the second on the Sacrifice of Christ : 
in both which the general Doctrine of the Ctiristian Church on these Subjects is 
defended against the Socinians. By William Outram, D.D, formerly Prebendary 
of Westminster. Translated from the original Latin, with additional Notes and 
Indexes. By John Allen. 8vo. 

Sermons on Various Subjects and Occasions ; with an Address to the Members 
of the Church of England on the Necessity of a Regular Ministry. By the Rev. 
John Nance, D.—. Rector of Gid Romney, and Master of Ashford School, Kent; 
and late Fellow of Worcester College. Oxford. In Two Volumes, 8vo, (Vol. L 
a New Edition ; Vol. II, a New Volume). 18s. 

The Bible Class Book ; or Scripture Readings for every Day in the Ycar: being 
Three Hundred and Sixty-five Lessons, selected from the most [nstructive and 
Improving Parts of the Sacred Scriptures. 12mo, 

Vindication of a Review of the Bampton Lectures, for the Year 1815, inserted 
in the British Critic ; in Two Letters addressed to the Rev. Reginald Heber, M.A, 

Prebendary of St. Asaph, and Rector of Hodney, Salop. Letter 1. containing s 
Defence of the Arguments in Favour of the Doctrine ef the Trinity. By the Rev. 
Frederick Nolan, late of Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo., 


LAW. 


Supplement to a Treatise on Pleading. By J. Chitty, Esq. of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister at Law, containing a copious Collection of practical Precedents 
of Pleadings, and Proceedings in personal, real, and mixed Actions. 11. its. 6d. 

The Full Report of the Trial of the King versus John Hatchard, in the Court of 
King’s Bench, Westminster, before Mr. Justice Abbotg and a Special sad” “4 
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Feb. 20, 1817, for a Libel on the Aides de Camp of Sir James Leith, Governor 
and Commander in Chief of the Leeward Islands, &c. Together with Mr. Justice 
Bayley’s Address in pronouncing the Sentence of the Court. 

The Trial ef Capt. Robert O'Brien, of the Royal Navy, by a Court Martial in 
the East Indies, and the Circumstances which led to his assuming the Command 
of the Squadron there, under a Broad Pendant. The Sentence of which Court 
Martial was reversed on his arrival at Home. 5s, 

The Trials at Bar of Arthur Thistlewood, James Watson, the elder, Thomas 
Preston, and Jolin Hooper, for Hizii-Treason, before the four Judges, in the 
Court of King’s Bench, Westminster, on Monday, June 9th, 1817. Taken in 
short-hand, by Mr. Fraser, 8vo. 7s. 

Another Edition. 8vo. 5s. 


MEDICAL. 


Observations on the Disense:] Manifestations of te Mind, or Insanity, By 
J. G. Spurzheim, M.D. 8vo. 14s. 

An Essay ou the Shaking Palsy. By James Parkinson, Member of the Royal 
College of mp tt 3s, 

A Picture of the present State of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 
Containing Memoirs, biographical, critical, and literary, of all the resident 
Members of the Socicty, and of the Heads of the Medical Boards, &c. &c. 16s. 


HISTORY. 


The History of Java; containing a general Description of the Coantry and its 
Tohabitants ; the State of Agriculture, Manufactures, and Commerce; the Nature 
of the Government and [ustitutions; and the Customs and Usages peculiar to the 
People: together with an Accownt of the Langaages, Literature, and Antiquities, 
of the Country, and the Native History of the Island, principally from Native 
Authorities. _ By Thomas Stamford Raffles, Esq. F.R.S. and S.A, late Lieutenant 
Governor of that Istand and its Mependencies, &c. 2 Vols. dto. 6). 6s. 

Churchyard’s Chips concerning Scotland: being a Cullection of his Pieces 
relative to that Country, with Historical Notices, and a Life of the Author, erna- 
mented with Churchyard’s Arms, and a Fac-Simile of his Writing and Signatare. 
By George Chalmers, F.R.S.S.A. 8vo. 12s. 

Topography illustrative ofthe Battle of Piatea: consisting of Plans of the Plain 
and City of Platwa, of Plaus of Eleuthera, AZnoe, and Phyle, and a View of 
Eleuthera, from Drawings made on the Spot, by T. Allason, and engraved by 
Cooke. Accompanied by Memoirs read to the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres of the Institute of France. By Jotun Spencer Stanhope, F.R.S. &c. 
Bro. il. 8s. 

An Historical Account of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal Native Infantry, 
from its first Formation: together with a Detail of the Services on which the 
several Battalions have been ewployed during that Period. By the late Captain 
John Williams, of the Invalid Establishment of the Bengal Army. 8vo. 12s. 

Voyages and Discoveries in the South and Pgcific Ocean. By James Burney, 
Esq. F.R.S. and Captain in the Royal Navy. The Fifth and concluding Volume, 
4to. 11. is. 

A Full and Correct Account of the chief Naval Occurrences of the late War 
between Great Britaiw and the United States of America: preceded by a cursory 
Examination of the Amcrican Accounts of their Naval Actions fought previously 
to that Period. To which is added an Appendix, with Plates. By William 
James. 11. 

France, By Lady Morgan. 4to. @l. 12s. 6d. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Africa, from the earliest Ages 
to the present Time. By the late John Leyden, M.D. Completed and enlarged, 
with Views of the present State of that Continent. By Hugh Murray, F.R.S. B, 
2 Vols. 8vo. ii. 7s. 

Travels through France and Germany, in the Years 1815, 1816, and 1817 ; 
comprising a View of the Moral, Political, and Social State of those Countries; 
Interspersed with numerous historical and political Anecdotes derived from 
authentic Sources, By J. Jorgenson, Esq. 8vo. 10s, Gd. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Lives of Haydn and Mozart, with Criticisms upon their Works. To which are 
added, Observations on Metastasio, and on the present State of Music in France 
and Italy, In a Series of Letters written at Vienna. By the Author of Sacred 
Melodies. 8vo. 12s. 


POLITICAL. 


A Word in Season to my beloved Country. 8vo. 1s. 

All Classes productive of National Wealth; or the Theories of M. Quesnai, 
Dr. Adam Smith, and Mr. Gray, concerning the various Classes of Meu, as to the 
Production of Wealth to the Community, analyzed and examined. By George 
Parves, L.L.D. 8vo. | 9s, 

Additions to an Essay on the Principle of Population ; or, a View of its past 
and present Effects on human Happiness: with au Inquiry into our Prospects res- 

cting the future Removal or Mitigation of the Evils which it Occasions. By 

. R. Malthus, late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, &c. Svo. 8s. Gd. 

Sequel to Objeetious to the proposed Elecmosynary Grant of Exchequer Bills, 
and Explanations of another Plan submitted for alleviating the present Distress. 
By Thomas N, Parker, Esq. M.A. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hen. Nicholas Vansittart, on the Creation of Money, and 
@) its Action upon national Prosperity. By Thomas Attwood, Esq. 3s. 

Report of the Speech of John Leslie Foster, Esq. in the House of Commons, on 
the Petition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, on Friday, May 9, 1817. @s. 

An Essay on the existing Poor Laws, and present State of the Labouring Poor, 
vhicfly with a View to show the Means of betiering.the Condition of the Poor, and 
ullieviating the Burthens on Parishes by a Reduction of the Poor's Rate. By J. 
Ashdowue, Author of the Churchwarden’s and Overseer’s Guide, &c. 1s. 6d. 

An Accurate Report of the whole of the Debate, which took place in the House 
ef Commons, on Tuesday, May 20th, on the Motion of Sir F. Burdett, for going 
inte a Committee to inquire into the Subject of Varliamentary Keform, 2s. 

A Letter from Mr. Henry White to Lord Holland, upon the Abuse of the Con- 
stitution and the Necessity of a Reform in Parliament. 1s. 6d. 

Modern Policies, taken from Machiavel, Borgia, and other choice Authors. By 
an Eye-Witness. Seventh Edition, 8vo. ¢%s. 6d. ' 


POETRY. 


A Poetical Epistle from Delia, addressed to Lord Byron, dated Lansanne, Oct. 
2216. 1s. 6d. 

Musomania; or Poet’s Purgatory. 8vo. 4s. 

Modern Greece. 58. 6d. 

The Wanderer in Ceylon, in Three Cautos. By Capt. T. A. Anderson, H. M. 
19th Regiment of Foot, 

A most solemn and important Epistle to the Emperor of China, on his uncourtly 
and impolite Behaviour to the Sublime Ambassadors of Great Britain, By Dr. 
Jokn Wolcot (Olim Peter Pindar, Esq.) 1s. 6d. ; 

Odin, a Poem: in Eight Books and Two Parts. By the Right Hon. Sir W. 
Drummond, Part the First. 4to. 18s. 


DRAMATIC. 


Dramatic Tales, illustrative of the Superstitions and Manners chiefly of the 
lower Scotch. By the Author of the Poetic Mirror. 2 Vols. 8vo. 14s. 
Manfred, a Drama, by Lord Byron. 8vo. 5s. 6d. “ei 
Don Giovanni, or a Spectre on Horseback, in Two Acts. By Thomas Dibdin. 
is. 6d. ; 
The Libertine, founded on the Story of Don Juan, an Opera, in Two Acts. By 
Tsaae Pocock, Esq. 2s. 
Ts he Jealous? An Operetta, in One Act. By Samuel Beazley, Esq. 1s. 6d. ' 
Characters of Shakespeare's Plays. By William Hazlett. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Macbeth, and King Richard the Third: #n Essay, in Answer to Remarks on 
some of the Characters of Shakespeare, By J.P, Kemble. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
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- Movers, ” ; 
The Hero, or the Adventures of a Night } & Romafice. @ Vols. {2m | 
an Yeary or w Woman's Privilege. By lina Davenport. 5% Vols. {omo. 
‘Howard Castle, or a Romance from the Mountains. ‘By a North ‘Briton: 
5 Vols. 41. 7s, 6d. 
Maria, a Domestic Tale. By Catherine St. George. 3 Vols. 18s. 
The Welch Monutaineet ; by Catheriae Hutton. 3 Vols; 12mo0 46s, 6d. 
fhe Godd Grandmother, and her Offspring. By Mra. Hofland. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES. 


The Young Man of Honour’s Vade Mecum, being a salatary Treatise on 
Duelting ; together with the Annals of Chivalry, the Ordeal Trial, and Judicial 
Combat. From the enrliest Times. By Abraham mer Esq. 12mo. 5s. 

Select Pieces in Verse and Prose, by the late John Bowdler, Jun. Esq. of 
Lincotn’s Inn, Barrister at Law. ¢ Vols. 8vo. 18s. 

An Iatroduction to Entumvulogy: or Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 
Hilustrated by Plates. By William Kirby, M.A. F.L.S. and William Spence, Esq. 
F.L.S. Vol. II. 18s. . 

Remarks on the Principles of the Eclectic Review, with Reference to Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Subjects; illustrated by Extracts from that Publication. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

The Elgin Marbles: with an abridged Historical and Topographical Account 
of Athens. By the Rev. E. J. Burrow, A.M. F.L.S. Mem. Geol. Soe. Volk L. 
Lilustrated with Forty Plates, Drawn and Etched by the Author. 8vo. 11. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A translation of an Abridgement of the Vedant, or resolution 
of all the Veds; the most celebrated and revered work of 
Brahminical Theology, by Rammohua a 

A small Volume entitied P/urality of Worlds, or some Re- 
marks, Philosophical and Critical, in a Series of Letters to a 
Friend, occasioned by the late Discourses on the Christian 
Revelation, viewed in connection with the modern Astronomy, 
as published by Dr. Cha/mers. . 
B e Eighth Volume of Mr. Donovan’s History of British 
irds. . ’ 

The Principles of Diagnosis, founded on the external appear- 
ance of morbid Affections, by ‘Marshall Hall, M.D. &c. 

An Introduction to English Composition and Elocution, b 
Dr. Carey. : ' 

The third Volume of the Zoological Miscellany, illustrated 
with Fifty-nine coloured Plates. : 





ERRATA. 


-P. 474. 1.17. for Acts iv. read Acts X 
477. 1. 24. for fellow sufferers read fellow subjects.. 
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